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AUT H OR 


TO THE READER. 
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HETHER any of the follow- 

ing thoughts or remarks have 
been conceived by others, before me, 
or no, I cannot pretend to ſay ; for 
as they ſpontaneouſſy occurred to my 
| mind, I minuted them down, without 
ever taking the trouble of inquiring 
into their origin or derivation. 


And in truth, a labour of this kind 


would have been infinite and uncer- 
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| tain—for it is almoſt impoſſible, after | 
all, for any perfon who reads much, | 
and reflects a good deal, to be able, | 
1 upon every occaſion, to determine 
whether a thought was another's, or 
| his own.—Nay, I declare, that I have 
ſeveral times quoted Tentences out of 
| my own writings, in aid of my own 
| arguments in converſation ; thinking 
that T was ſupporting them by ſome 
[| better authority. | 


For my. own part, I do affirm, that 
it would afford me a moſt flattering 
1 pleaſure. to find them all imputed— 
I For as I can truly acquit my conſci- 
ence of the leaſt manner of plagiariſm, 

this very coincidence of ſentiment 
and opinions, would ferve to prove 
the juſtneſs of them, pretty nearly— 

» .as two clocks which chime together, 
very probably mark the right hour ot 

| the 
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the day for the degrees of error are 
ſo numerous and various, while the 


point of truth is but inplex, duntaxat, 


et unum, that the odds muſt be mani- 
fold, that no two irregularagents ſhall 
exactly hit upon the ſame falſe mea- 
ture. 0 


But that nething 15 new under the 
ſun, was declared by Solomon ſome 
years ago; and it is impoſſible to 
provide againit evils that have already 
come to paſs.——S0 that IJ am ſure I 
have reaſon to cry out, with Denatus, 
apud Jerom— | 


Pereant, qui, ante nos, vertu dixerunt 


For I have ever wrote without ſtudy, 
books, or example, and yet have been 
der- charged with having borrowed 
this hint from Rabelais, that from 
Montaigne, another from Martinus 

A 4 Scriblerus, 


[ vi 
Scriblerus, &c. without having ever 
read the firſt, or remembered a word 
124 the latter. 


50 that all we can poflibly ſay, of 


the moſt original authors, now- a- days, 


is, not that they ſay any thing new, 
but only that they are capable of ſay- 
ing ſuch and ſuch things themſelves, 


if they had never been ſaid before them. 


But as monarchs have a right to 


call in the ſpecie of a ſtate, and raiſe 


its value, by their own impreſſion, ſo 


are there certain prerogative geniuſes, 
who are above plagiaries - ho cannot 
be ſaid to ſteal, but from their im- 
provement of a thought, rather to bor- 
row it, and repay the commonwealth 


of letters with intereſt again; and 


may more properly be ſaid 4 adopt, 
than 
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than to kidnap, a ſentiment, by 
it heir to their own fame. 


leaving | 


I do not pretend to claſs myſelf 
among ſuch privileged wits.— I never 
borrow, leſt T ſhould not be able to 
pay—but have only made the above 
remark, to ſhew the candor of my 
own criticiſm upon all ſuch occur- 
rences as theſe. 


It may, perhaps, be requiſite here 
to explain a new term I have made 
uſe of in the title page of this part of 
my work. The word Callimachies 
[I have framed from Callimachus, the 
name of a Greek poet, of whom it is 
ſaid, that he had written above eight 
hundred elegant poems, which were 
all comprehended in about five hun- 
dred pages. 


[ was 


I was pleaſed with this character of 
his works.——lI hate your ſcript; et in 


tergo authors—and have, therefore, 


taken the hherty of denominating all 


- conciſe or fententions writings, Calli- 


machies, after his name. I thought 
it adviſeable to give this definition of 
the word, left the Critical Reviewers 

thould derive it from the French 


phrate Callimatias.— 


[ like this manner of writing. ex- 
tremely.—It is really being too Bard 
upon the public, 70 turn. over à new 


leaf wit) them, upon an old ſcore, 
continualiy. — And whenever my 
bookſeller, who buys by the bull — 
and ſuch works deſerve to remain on 
1 - obliges me to augment my pages, 
I generally contrive to give the 


reader ſome neu- inbject—or none at 


all- which does 2s well, as it ſerves 
cqually 
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equally for amuſement, to find one 
out. 


But indeed, if the editor of theſe 
looſe ſheets —T don't mean immodeſt 
ones—would take my advice, for his 
own profit, he would, by nv means, 
publiſh them ,at all—bat ſell them, 
privatcly, to ſome of the wit-le/s au- 
thors of the preſent age, who have 
attained to a certain knack of writing, 
both in proſe and verfe, without 
matter, fancy, or invention 


Bitbout ene thought to interrups the ſong. 


This collection then, might, per- 
haps, ſerve to embelliſh their works, 
and help them off the 6:#,a little. 


Farewel, neighbour— 
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the Lycian Apollo, and ſays, that ſhe 


neareſt. This was but a ſorry com- 
pliment to his godſhip.— It is the 


THE KORAN. 


CALLIMACHIES, &c. 


I. PERSON may not merit 
favour, as that is only the 
claim of man, but can never dement 
charity, for that is the- command of 


2. In Sophocles, Jocaſta prays to 


came to his temple, becauſe it was the 


lame, however, that people generally 
pay 
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pay to religion; who abide by the 
doctrines and faith they have been 


bred up in, merely to ſave themſelves 
the trouble of ſeeking farther. 


3. Inveni partum Spes et fortuna valete— 
Sat me luſiſtiLadite nunc alios. 


There is a bad moral expreſſed here, 


in the word Ludite.— I would have 
ſaid rather parcite.— The writer did 


not deſerve invenire portum. 


4. There is a great ſtiffneſs in tlie 
ſtile and manner of Pliny's Epiſtles.— 
This was his character throughout; 
for he profeſſes himſelf an admirer of 
evergreens, clipt into the ſhapes of 
men and other animals.—!I think, that 
Orrery was a fitter tranſlator for him 
than Melmoth, for that reaſon. 


5. Political and natural connecti- 


ons are different ideas. I look upon 
all 
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all ties of aſſinity, or conſanguinity 
merely, to be of the firſt kind. Love 
and friend{hip form the only natural 


alliances. 


6. There is no ſuch ching as an 
impartial reprefentation.—A looking- 
glaſs, one might be apt to imagine, 
Vas an exception to this propoſition ; 
and yet we never ſee our own faces 
juſtly in one. It gives us nothing 
but the tran/lations of them. A mir- 
ror even reverſes our features, and 
preſents our left-hand for our right. 
—This is an emblem of all Nhat 
refleftions. 


7. I prefer a private to a public 


life For I love my friends, and 
therefore love but few. 


8. The confinement of the wnity of 
time, in the drama, forces the poet 
often 
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often to . violate nature, in compli- 
ment merely to the appearance of 
truth.—For he muſt be obliged to 
compreſs actions within the compaſs 
of three howrs, which, in the ordinary 
courſe of things, would require the 
leifure of as many ah perhaps 
years, to bring to p 
A play is but 1 40 novel, of 
about three hours reading; and ſhould 
not be reſtrained within the limits of 
any given time, in the ſtory, though 
the repreſentation ought not to exceed 
the uſual one. 


9. Impatience is 4 principal | 
cauſe of moſt of our irregularities | 
and extravagancies. I would ſome- 
times have paid a guinea to be at 
ſome particular ball or aſſembly, and 
ſomething has prevented my going 
there. After it was over, I would 

not 


- 
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not give a ain to have had been 


there. 


I would pay a crown at any. time 
for a veniſon ordinary.— But after 


having dined on beef or mutton, I 


would not give a penny to have had 


Think frequently on this reflection, 
ye giddy, and ye extravagant. 


10. There is ſuch a torture, hap- 


pily unknown to antient tyranny, as 
talking a man to death. Marcus Au- 


relius adviſes to aſſent readily to great 


talkers —in” hopes, I ſuppoſe, to put 
an end to the argument. 


An epitaph on the unlamented 
death of a talkative old maid. 

By myſelf. 
Here heth the body of M. B. ſpin- 
ſter, aged forty-three, who, on the 
Vor, ll. B tenth 
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tenth day of Auguſt 1764, became 
ſilent. | | 


11. A tragic writer can call ſpirits 


from the vaſty deep, and re-animate 


the dead. 

12. Mr. Guthrie, in his Eſſay on 
Tragedy, diſtinguiſhes between a 
poet and a genius, He muſt have 
meant only rhimers, verſiſiers, or 
poetaſters; for I will not admit a 
perſon to be a poet, without a genius. 

13. One does not require nor think 
ofa fire, often, in ſpring or autumn; yet 
I don't know how it is, but when we 
have happened by chance to paſs near 
one, the ſenſation it communicates is 
ſo pleaſant, that we feel rather inclined 
to indulge it. 

This is analogous to temptation— 
and the moral is, keep away from the 
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m——h venture in, 
Have half acquieſced in the ſin. 


This is the ſentiment of ſome poet; 
but I cannot make out the diſtich 
Nor 1s 1t at all material ; for that fen- 
tence muſt be poor, indeed, that 
owes its merit to its metre.-Werght, 
not meaſure, is the proper ſtandard of 
true /terling. 


14. C is too apt to obtain a 
ſanction, by becoming a" ſecond na- 
ture. — This ſhould be admitted only 
in indifferent matters; for in others, 
uſe only renders abuſe familiar, and 
makes cuſtom the more reprehenſible. 


15. Perſons ot ſenſe foreſee a criſis, 
and temporize with occafton. Short- 
ſighted people never comply, till acca- 


fron becomes nece//itzy—and then it rs 


tten too late. 


B 2 Some 
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16. Some folk think it ſufficient 
to be good chriſtians, without being 
good men—ſo ſpend their lives in 
whoring, drinking, cheating—and 
praying. | 

17. Some people paſs through life, 
foberly and religiouſly enough, with- 
out knowing why, or reaſoning about 
it—but, from force of habit merely, 
go to heaven, like fools. 


18. Mechanical chriſtians make an 
office of their Perus, for the diſpatch f 
buſmneſs. 

19. Going to prayer with bad 
affections, is like paying one's levee 
in an undreſs, — 

There is a great deal of this ſpecies 
of wit, in many admired writings, 


where the ſimile falls ſhort of the 


compariſon, 
2 20. Reli- 
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20, Religion was too abſtracted 
before the coming of our Saviour.— 
But the cloathing the Divinity with 
matter, hath preſented us with a ſen- 
ſible object for our adoration—which 
was abſolutely neceſſary to attract the 
devotion of the m. For a phileſc- 
phrc religion is a religion — for a Sous” 


ſopher only. 


21. Marcus Aurelius ſays, that he 
had learned from Apollonius, net to 
be impatient when his arguments hap- 
pened not to be apprehended.— | 
I think there is à reaſon, beſides 
the philoſophic one, for this. A per- 
ſon ought rather to triumph, upon 
the advantages of ſuperior knowlege 
or underſtanding ; which ſhould in- 
cline him more to pity than reſent- 
ment, 
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22. People who are a/wvays taking 
care of their health, are like miſers, 
who are hoarding up a : treaſure, 
which they have never ſpirit enough 
to enjoy. 
23. When I ſce good men dying 
often, while worthleſs fellows are fut- 
fered to live, I feel the force of that 


paſſage in the Pſalms moſt emphati- 
cally—The Lord wifheth not the death of 


a inner. 


24. The nibbling of critics, like 
the mites in cheeſe, depreciate a work 
to ſome, but enrich it to others. 


Quere 7— 


25. Men tire themſelves, in purſuit of 


164. The reply of Calliſthenes to 
Alexander, may be here applied 


Was it Calliſthenes, or- ? 
Not material- though ſome literary 
block- 
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blockheads would lr , make a 
buſtle about it. 


26. It is an impious proſtitution of 
the ſacrament, to adminiſter it to the 
adulterer, the oppreſſor, or as a teſt, 
merely by way of qualification, for 
ſome temporal office. Thoſe only 
ſhould be admitted to the commu— 
nion ho qralzjy themſelves, for the 
next world not thoſe who receive it 


ſolely for this. 


27. Titles of hononr are like the 
impreſſions on coin Which add no va- 


lue t gold and ſilver, but only ren- 


der braſs current. 


28. There is no ſuch thing as real 
happineſs, in lite. The juftctt defini- 


tion that was ever g¹ ven of it, was, 


A tranquil acguieſtence, under an agree- 
ad le dle liſtan.— torget where. 
CL « 
Mo 
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29. I have known many men who 
have worn out what little ſenſe had 
been born with them, long before 
their deaths—but yet, having been 
trained up in office buſineſs, or ſome 
mechanical trade—as the army, or 
ihe church—continue to paſs through 
them ſtill, like children in a ge- carl, 
without either ſuſpecting themſelves, 
or being detected by others. 


If you ſlice off the head of a tur- 
key-cock, after it has been once ſet 
a- running, it will continue to keep 
ſtriding on, in the ſame ſtalking gait, 
for ſeveral yards, before it drops. 

I have known ſeveral people paſs 
through lite, plauſibly enough, with 
as little brains as an headleſs turkey- 
cock, 


Zo. It was an apt ſaying of Epicu- 
rus, Stultus ſemper incipit vivere. 
31. Swift's 
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31. Swift's /ove-ſong, . . 
taſte, beginning, 
« Flutt'ring, ſpread thy purple pinions, 
« Gentle Cupid, o'er my heart; 
IJ a ſlave in thy dominions— 
Nature muſt give way to art, 
was not a, whit too outri, upon the 
prettily worded nonſenſe of our . 
and ſonneteer To 


I happened ts be looking over my 
daughter's muſick-book , this morn- 
ing, and met with ſeveral celebrated 
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ſongs, performed with va/# applauſe, . 
at Ranelagh and Vauxhall, Whieh have 


been penned. ſince that cautionary 


ode had appeared in the world 
where, the authors, not having the fear 


of Srorft before their eye Hand in utter 
contempt of our ſovereign lord, the poet 
laureat—ſuch horrid murders as theſe, 
have been wiltully perpetrated, viz. 


One 


LW } 
One lover begins, in open defiance 
of the laws, thus— 


«© Have you et ſeen the ſun, 

* When ſunk bencath the hills? 

*« Then have you ſeen my Molly fair,“ &c. 
which, being interpreted, 1s exactly 
this—< Provided that you have ne- 
„ver happened to ſee the ſun, when 
it had become inviſible, then I will 
* admit that you might have ſeen my 
& Molly fair, who beats the fun—ocut 


cc of fic ht.“ 
Another poet bewitched, too 9 


lime for groveling nonſenſe, elevates 
his paſſion at once into a crime. — For 
concluding a verſe with this poſition, 
that 


« Friendſhip with woman is Mer to love,“ 


he commits à peetical ince/t at once 


lap-daſh. 
But 


9-3 
But the genius that pleaſed and 
puzzled me the moſt, was the author 
of the following ſtanza: 
«« Come, take your glaſs, 
The northern laſs 
So prettily adviſed.— 
% I tnok my glaſs, 
« And really was 
% Aprecably /urprized." 
Upon which ariſe two queſtions, 
cqually intereſting, to be reſolved 
here—namely, What was the glaſs ? 


And what the ſurprize © 


The latter, indeed, he lets us into 
the ſecret of, in the next verſe—which 
happens to be the laſs's beauty—and 
we are to ſuppoſe this to have been 

the very firſt time he had ever ſeen 
it—by his being ſo much /urprized at 
the fight. —But then, why not /ur- 
prized, before he had taken his glaſs, 
as well as after? - Which leads us to 
the 
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the ſolution of the firſt queſtion, 
what manner of g/ this was. 

Here the commentators differ ex- 
tremely—ane /ed aſſirming it to have 
been @ magnifying glaſ. which had 
furprizangly increaſed the dimenſions of 
thoſe charms, which had appeared 
nothing remarkable to the naked eye 
before. 

Another opinion, and to which, I 
confeſs, I more incline, as being the 
moſt orthodox, is, that it muſt have 
been a drinking-g/aſs—That the nor- 
thern laſs, being ſomewhat chilly, had 
challenged our poet to take @ bout 
with her—and had bumpered him 
into a ſort of Scotch—or ſecond fight— 
or, 1n other words, had phed him up 
to that pitch of potation, when men 
are ſaid to fee double —By which 
means it became a multiplying-glaſs— 

which 
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which muſt have increaſed the number 
of her charms to fo agreeably ſupri- 
aing a degree as the lover appears to 
have been fo enraptured at. 

And what ſerves, in my opinion, to 
render this the more natural interpre- 
tation of the difliculty, is, that philo- 
ſophy has obſerved, in proportion as 
men grow warm with wine, their 
penchant toward the act of multiplica- 
tion grows ſtronger and ſtronger. 


32. Zed led a fort of zig-zag life, 
gaining his points by indirect courſes, 
as a ſhip makes her voyage, by tacks, 
in an adverſe wind. 


33. Varium et mutabile ſemper femina. 
VIRG. 


Theſe epithets are ſaid to be ſyno- 
nimous.—lI think not.—The firſt ex- 
preſſion alludes to the temper, and the 
ſecond regards the affeions. 


34. A 
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34. A reflection, on the ſhortneſs 
and vanity of human life: 

I never fee a man cock his hat, but 
I think of my poor father, who has 
been long dead; and am apt to cry 
out, as becomes a philoſopher —What 

fſeonifies cocking one's hat? 


35. I never knew but one perſon 
who interfered between man and 
wife either with ſafety or ſucceſs.— 
Upon à domeſtic pre and con once 
between the parties, that was riſing 
even to blows, a friend of mine, who 
happened to be by, hit the husband 
a ſtroke with his right-hand, crying, 
« Be quiet, you brute;“ and ſtruck 
the woman at the ſame time with his 
left, faying, © Hold your tongue, 
« you vixen.” —Then repeating his 
moral adinonitions, and friendly but- 
tets, with.a “ Peace, you monſer— , 

| Have 
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« Have done, you termagant— Hands 
« off, you coward—Retire, you vira- 
« go''—a fit of ſhame and laughing 
ſcized them both at the ſame time 
at ſuch extraordinary and impartial 
an umpiriſm ; they ſhook hands, im- 
mediately, and became good friends 
for the reſt of their lives. 


36. Poets ſhould turn philoſophers 
in age, as Pope did. We are apt to 
grow chilly, when we fit out our 


fire. 


27. A certain perſon expreſſed 
himſelf once very happily, in making 
an apology for his epicuriſm, by ſay- 
ing, that he had unfortunately con- 
tracted an ill habit of living well. 


23. The more tickets you have in 
a lottery the worſe your chance.— 
And 
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And it is the ſame, of virtues, in the 
lottery of hte. 


39. Tot homines, tot ſententiæ.— It 
cannot then be deemed partiality or 
prejudice to prefer one's own opi- 
nion to that of others,—-If you can 
pleaſe but one perſon in the world, 
why ſhould you not give the prefer- 
ence to yourſelf ? | 

So much for the fport of fancy.— 
But I ſhould rather give the prefer- 
ence to another.—lt is impoſſible for 
faith to conceive, without having 
felt it, the ſuperior pleaſure of loving 
another perſon better than one's ſelf. 


40. Attornies are to lawyers, 
-what apothecaries are to phyſicians — 


only that they do not deal in ſcruples. 
41. Writings of wit or genius, in 
the preſent times, is but {ighting a 

« candle 
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tandle to the blind. —It fapphes them 
only with a glare, but affords them 


no VIEW. 


42. The definition of the Godhead 

ts, that hrs intelligence requires no rea- 
fJeming.—Neither propefitiens, premiſes, 
nor deductiont, are neceſſary o him.— 
He is purely intuitive. Sees equally 
what every thing is, or 13 p to 
be.—All truths are but one idea on. — 
All ſpace but a fingle point, and eter- 
nity itſelf but an inſtant. 
This is a truly philoſophic idea of 
the Godhead; and is ſuited to it 
alone, in one very peculiar ſenſe 
that any being, leſs than infinite, 
would be rendered miſerable by ſuch 
endowments.—Reaſoning, inveſtiga- 
tion, progreſſive knowlege ; hopes, 
completions, variety, ſociety, &c, 
would be at an end. 

Yor. II. $ The 
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The ſole pleaſures of ſuch a being, 
IF not God, muſt be thoſe of a brute 
—reduced to ſenſuality alone.— This 
muſt have been the ſtate of your 
demi-gods, it ever there had been 
any ſuch—your bull and ſwan Jupi- 
ters — your ſwine-wallowing Bac- 
chus's—your B-/t-m--e Pluto's—&c. 


43. A clever fellow. —The word 
clever is an adjunct, in which all the 
learned languages are deticient,— 
There is no expreſſion in any of them 
which conveys the comprehenſive 
idea of this epithet. 

May we not from hence ſuppoſc, 
that the character here intended, as 
well as the expreſſion, is peculiar to 
theſe kingdoms !/—And indeed it is 
in a land of liberty only that a man 
can be completely clever. 


44. How 
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4. How ſhocking to hnmanity, 
to ſee the picture of religion beſmear- 
ed with ſuperſtition, juſtice blooded 
-with cruelty, and love ſtained with 
luſt! 


45. A tree is to be judged by its 
fruit, not its blaſſoms.Quære 


46. There was a book lately pub- 
Irthed, ſtiled, Of the future lives of 
brutes, which gave great offence to 
your divines. I cannot ſee Why.— 
The only fault I found with it was, 
that it was but poorly written. 

Is there only ſuch a portion of ſal- 
vation in the gift of Providence, that 
parſons need be jealous of the parti- 
cipation? To ſuppoſe the interior 
animals of the creation to be endowed 
with ſouls, muſt pre-ſuppoſe our own 
to be out of all diſpute. 
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There 1s certainly a remarkable dif- 
ference in the morals of all the do- 
meſtic animals, even of the ſame ſpe- 
cies. The beaſts of the defart we 
will ſuppoſe to be uniformly vicious. 
We will ſuppoſe alſo that theſe are to 
be the devils of brutes in the four- 
footed Tartarus. 


47. O navis! referent te, &c.— 


The comparing a commonwealth 
to a ſbip, is one of the juſteſt allu- 
ſions in politics that can be imagined. 
—But this ſimile is more peculiarly 
adapted to Great Britain than to any 
other ſtate in the world; as it has a 
double right to it, both as an iſland, 
and the firſt maritime power, both in 
naval ſtrength and commerce. 
Whenever, therefore, I hear of our 
entering into a Continental war, I 
22 think 
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think I ſee the brave tars dragging 
their ſhips through the ' ſtreets of 
London, and begging their bread, 
like the Thames boatmen in the time 
of a froſt ; or drawn up from the 
ſea-coaſts, through Flanders, to be 
uſed as ſcaling- ladders, or battering 
rams, againſt the walls of Fontenoy, 
Ghent, or Bruges. 


43. I had a patron once, who uſed 
to publiſh his kind zntentions toward 
me to the world, and ſo paid himſelf 
before-hand, without waiting for a 
| reverſion from gratitude. | 

A generous mind may be compared 
to the Latin dative, which has no 
preceding article, and does not declare 


its caſe till it comes to the termination. 

Is there not ſuch a proverb as 2work- 

ing for a dead horſe? This was the 

| caſe.— As he had already paid him- 
| Gy ſelf, 


. 
4 
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ſelf, the work went ſlowly on—and 


is not fimfhed yet. 


49. I have ſuch averſion to ill tem- 
per, that I could ſooner forgive my 
wife adultery, than croſſneſs.— I can- 
not ta/te Caſſio*s kiſſes on her lips, but 


I can fee a lour on her brow. 


50. I have ſo great a contempt and 
deteſtation for meanneſs, that I could 
ſooner make a friend of one who had 
committed murder, than of a perſon 
who could be capable, in any inſtance, 
of the former vice. 

Under meanneſs, I comprehend diſ- 
honeſty under diſhoneſty, ingrati- 
tude - under ingratitude, irreligion 
and under this latter, every ſpecies of 
vice and immorality in human na- 
ture. 


51. There 


15 


51. There are many ways of in- 
ducing ſleep The thinking of purl- 
ing rills, or waving woods - Reckon- 
ing of numbers Droppings from a 
wet ſponge fixed over a braſs pan, 
&c.— But temperance and exerciſe 
anſwer much better than any of theſe 
ſuccedaneums. | | 


52. Live to learn, and learn to 
live.—Quaint. 


53. I have an higher opinion of 
the ſenſe and virtue of women—and 
ever had—than men, or even women 
themſelves, generally have. 


54. Death is only terrible to us, as 


- change of ſtate. Let us then live 


ſo, as to make it only a continuation' 
of it, by the uniform practice of 
charity, benevolence, and religion, 
which are to be the exerciſes of the 
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next life—unleſs we are to be as 
idle and worthleſs there as: the gods 
of Lucretius. 

'55, I would rather mags: 
than do a diſhoneſt thing. Better to 
have one's fee? dirty, than their hands. 
— Whoſe ſtile 1s this ? 


56. Some peers of my acquaint- 
ance put me in mind of a perſon 1 
once knew, whoſe name, names, or 
nomen multitudinis, was Cæſar Auguſ- 
tus, Guſtavus Adolphus, Mark An- 
tony, Timothy 5 — dancing- 
majler. 


57. It ſhocks me to think how 
much miſchief almoſt every man may 


do, who will but reſolve to do all he 
Call. _ 


58. To frame a corps de reſerve, 


of the uglieſt and moſt misſhapen 
men, 
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men, and a body of Amauont, tod, of 
the ſame ſtamp,” trained to war, ta 
be ſent upon the ſervice of:the or- 
lorn hope, would, methinks, be a vaſt 
improvement, in lactiſs. 0 

Perſons under ſuch deſcriptions ; 8 
muſt be more prodigal of life than 
others—and would, beſides, be a leſs 
loſs to the community. —The Fri fa- 
ciem won Pharſalia, becauſe . poor 
Pompey's troops happened, unfortu- 
nately, to have been handſome fel- 
lows.— But if his legions had been 
formed, or deformed, out of the above 
corps, Cæſar might, perhaps, have had 
reaſon to be ſorry that he had ever 
paſſed the Rubicon. 

There is, allo, fomething terrifying, 
in the oglinels of an enemy.—One 1 By 
apt to expect leſs humanity, mercy, 


or quarter, from ſuch phyſiognsmies. 
Now 
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Novitate aſpeftiis milites perculſi, ſays 
Tacitus.—fl, or be killed, ſeems, in 
this caſe, the only word of action. 

From hence ſuch perſons are ſtiled 
frightful—that is, apt to create fear 
in others. The King of Pruſſia ſeem- 
ed to have conceived ſuch a philoſo- 
phic notion as this, when he framed 


the regiment of death in the laſt war. 


59. Our doctors fay, that the dead 
ſhall riſe again with bodies. — This 
notion appears to be an article of 
faith, agreeable rather to the doctrine 
of a Mahometan prieſt than a Chriſti- 
an divine.— 

It would be unphiloſophic to ſup- 
poſe that fleſh and blood ſhall loſe 
their properties after reſurrection 
nor indeed, to do them juſtice, is it 
pretended.— And if ſo, I'll anſwer 
for it, that the Turkiſh ſcheme of 

paradiſe 
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paradiſe will be the practice, thought 
all the metaphyſics of a Chriſtian; 
ſhould be the faith. 


60. Phyſicians ought never to: 
drink. Whenever any diſtemper af- 
tects themſelves, they always call in 
forcign aid—thinking, - very juſtly, 
that the ſlighteſt diſorder might im- 
pair the judgment. And yet, me- 
thinks, a man may be able to pre- 
ſerve his ſenſes much better, in the 


firſt ſtages of a fever, than after a 
bottle of wine. 


61. The preachers abroad uſe ſo 
much geſture and action in their de- 
livery, that the congregation becomes 
an audience, the moment the text is 
given out—for they may imagine 
themſelves to be preſent at Æſchy- 
lus's theatre, where the ſpeeches 

were 
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were all ſpoken with correſpondent 
geſticulation from a pulpit. 


62. We may imitate the Deity in 
all his attributes; but mercy is the 
only one in which we can pretend to 
equal him. We cannot indeed give 
nke God—but ſurely we may Forgive, 
like him.—This is the ſtile in which 
South and Taylor quibble your ſouls 
to heaven. 


63. The different judgments we 
are apt to frame upon the deaf and 
blind, with regard to their reſpective 
misfortunes, is owing to our ſeeing 
the blind generally in his beſt ſitua- 
tion, and the deaf in his worſt— 
namely, in company. The deaf is 
certainly the happier of the two, 
when they are each alone. 


64. An 
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64. An epicure deſires but one 
diſh ; a glutton would have two. 
65. An atheiſt is more reclaimable 
than a papiſt—as ignorance is ſooner 
cured than ſuperſtition. 


66. A ſober man, when drunk, 
has the ſame kind of ſtupidity about 
him, that a drunken man has when 


he 1s ſober. 


67. The chaſte mind, like a po- 
liſhed plane, may admit foul thoughts, 
without receiving their tincture. 


68. Shakeſpeare may be ſtiled the 
oracle of nature. He ſpeaks ſcience 
without /earning, and writes the lan- 
guage of the preſent times: 


69. It is a great error in the poli- 
tical conſtitution of England, that 


the peerage is not limited. The body 
itſelf 
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atſelif would derive greater honour, 
reſpect, and conſequence, from ſuch 
à reſtriction. At preſent, lords are as 
plenty in theſe kingdoms, as German 
counts and French marquis' abroad; 
or as the Poliſh nobility, who are re- 
ported to be two hundred thouſand 


A rong read throug—and as little diſ- 


tinguiſhed from the commonalty. 


But this is not the particular that 
I moſt reſent.— I ſpeak not as a lord, 
but as a common-wealth-man.—'The 
increaſe of the peerage mult ſoon de- 


ſtroy the great bulwark of the ſtate, 


by overbalancing the weight of the 
commons. Men of the largeſt for- 
tunes obtain titles, and leave none 
but middling ones in the lerer houſe, 
This reduces their importance and 
dignity. 
| And 


L 

And thoſe who ſucceed theſe peers, 
in parhament, are, generally, their 
brothers, their ſons, or other depend- 
ants. - This increaſes the influence 
and ſway of the upper Houſe. So that 
the rule of ome majus, may, poſſibly, 
ſoon be as true in politics, as it is in 
Philoſophy. 

The conſtituents are a reſtraint on 
their repreſentatives, once, at leaſt, in 
even gears. Too ſeldom! And if the 
crown ſhould refuſe its aſſent to 
wholeſome laws, the commons can, 
in turn, with-hold its revenues. 


But the lords are independent of 
controul.— They may prevent the 
paſſing of any bill they pleaſe, and 
the community has no manner of re- 
dreſs againſt them. The king can- 


not unlord, nor the pcople wnchoc/e 
them. 


In 
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In antient ſtates, perſons were ho- 
noured with @ crown, for ſaving a 
nation. Coronet were not then con- 
ferred, for deſtroying one. Nor are 
they now. — I allude only to the 


tewelue peers. * 


70. A certain perſon had once 
done me a ſignal piece of ſervice, 
but had afterwards behaved himſelf 
very unworthily toward me. An oc- 
caſion ſoon occurred, which put it 
into my power to requite his ill ofhi- 
ccs; and I was urged to take advan- 
tage of it, by a friend of mine—or ra- 
ther, an enemy of his. 

I objected, that this man | had for- 
merly obliged and ſerved me.—True, 
he rephed ; but ſurely his ill beha- 
viour ſince that time, has ſufficiently 
cancelled both the ſervice and the ö 
obligation. ; 
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By no means. — Merchants ac- 
_ compts are never to be admitted into 
the higher and more liberal com- 
merce of friendſhip. A perſon who 
has once obliged, has put it out of 
his power ever after to diſoblige us. 
The ſcripture has inculcated a pre- 
cept to forgive our enemies. — How 
much ſtronger then muſt the text 
imply the forg:wenefs of our friends? 

The diſobligation, therefore, being 
thus cancelled by religion, leaves the 
obligation without abatement, in mo- 
ral. —A kindneſs can never be can- 
celled net even by repaying it. 


71. The advantages of academical 
learning, as far as it relates to the 
ſtudy of languages, is only this 
that the time and labour required to 
underſtand ar author in the original, 
kxes the matter and reaſoning 

Vol. II. D ſtronger 
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ſtronger in young minds, than a cur- 
ſory reading in their own language, 
can be ſuppoſed to do. — By which 
means knowledge may be ſaid to be 
inculcated into us. 

Converſation too has the ſame 
effect. We remember the perſon, his 
figure, his very dreſs, the circum- 
ſtances of time, place, &c. which all 
concur to fix the ideas in our minds. 
his would be a ſhorter and a plea- 
ſanter method of inſtruction; and 
why not practiſe it ? 

If the chief, which ought in this 
caſe to be the ſole end of learning, be 
to teach us knowledge, ſcience, and 
virtue, how are the- dead languages 
neceſſary to that acquirement ? Ars 
longa, vita brevis, is an old complaint. 
But the general method of educa- 
tion, which the ſuperſtition of our 

7 | Luro- 
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European univerſities keeps us ſtill 
incumbered with, increaſes this evil, 
even beyond the natural ſtate of it, 
by, in effect, lengthemng art, and 
ſhortening lite. 


72. What perſons are by ſtarts, 
they are by nature. - ou ſee them, 
at ſuch times, off their guard. Habit 
may reſtrain vice, and virtue may be 
obſcured by paſſion—but intervals 
beſt diſcover the man. | 

One muſt live intimately with 
people, to know them—and it is not 
much for the honour of human na- 
ture, to ſay that friendſhip ſubſiſts 
longer than love—becauſe the inter- 
courſe is not ſo frequent. 


73. That virtue is its own reward, 
may be underitood not only in a moral, 
but an orthodox ſenſe of the words alſo. 
For, according to our divines, that 

D 2 vir- 
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virtue which proceeds from a mere 
natural good diſpoſition, or a regard 
to ethic beauty only, is ſo far from 
having any merit with God, that it 


is made a doubt, by the tbirteentb 
article of our faith, whether it does 


not partake: of the nature of fin. 
So that mere ſimple virtue, accord- 


ing to this opinion, muſt take up 


with its concomitant-. pleaſure for its 
reward—as no action, which does 
not ſpring wholly from a religious 
principle, and is not dictated either 
by our love or obedience to God 
and does not direct itſelf, either ac- 
tually or virtually, immediately or 
ultimately, to his glory, can be, in 


the leaſt degree, intitled to the pro- 


miſes of the goſpel. 

And thoſe miſerable ſinners, Socra- 
tes, Plato, Seneca, Epictetus, Titus, 
and 


8 
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and Marcus Aurelius, while they ig- 
norantly meant to have heaped bene» 
fits upon mankind; were, it ſeems, 
according to this ſame thirteenth ar- 
ticle, but heaping coats: of fire, upon 
their own heads. 

So that were a biſhop, now-a-days; 
to take the trouble of converting one 
of ſuch fellows as theſe, he ought to 
begin by ſtripping him ſtark naked, 
of all charity, benevolence, and vir- 
tue, and'after he had been left, for . 
fome time 7 cool, in that ſituation, 
then put him out to ſchool, to ſome 
clerk of a pariſh, to be taught them, 


all over again, anew. . 


I hope that the right reverend fas 
thers of the church, will now think 
me ſufficiently orthodox, in this paſ- 
ſage,” to intitle me to a dearify, at 


leaſt. 
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74. Socrates, in the Phedon; makes 
a great difference between virtue and 
habit, with regard to the allot- 
ments hereafter. He fays, that a 
perſon who behaves well, from a mo- 
ral principle, ſhall be intitled to an 
infinitely higher reward, than one 
who fills up the fame - meaſure of 
duty merely from uſe or exerciſe. 

This is a fine reflexion in a pa- 
gan. — The chriſtian divines carry 
their diſtinction much farther, by 
giving the ſame advantage to religion 
over morals, that Socrates does to 
morals over habit. 


75. When the different ſpecies of 
animals are not diſtinguiſhable 
throughout, as the aſs, the mule, 
from the horſe—the monkey, the 
baboon, from the man—they are apt 


to ſhock and diſguſt our ſight. - 
The 
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The different ſexes too in human 
nature ſhould be as ſtrongly marked 
as poſſible, for the ſame reaſon. An 
effeminate man, or a maſculine wo- 
man, are ſtill more offenſive than the 


former inſtances - becauſe they hurt 


a moral too. Hic mulier and hæc vir 
are unnatural concords. 


76. I take the errors and abſurdi- 
ties of the Roman catholic tenets and 
doctrines to have ariſen merely from 
this—That as ſoon as the chriſtian 
religion came to make its way in tne 
world, to be eſtabliſhed in govern-- 
ments, and endowed with lands, be- 
nefices, juriſdictions, and other tem- 
poral emoluments, certain deiſts, or 
moral heathens, began to attack e 
church, as à mere political inſtitution, 
framed to overturn ſtates and king- 
doms—urging, that there appeared to 
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have been no Bu of neceſſity for a 
_ revelation, which had advanced no- 
thing new or unknown to mankind” 
before, from the pure light of nature 
and philoſophy. | : 


Thus then the beſt evidence of its 
divine origin—its being but a more 
rational, compact, and refined fyf- 
tem of ethics, introduced with hu- 
mility, recommended with meekneſs, 
and praiſed with mortification and 
ſelf-demal—neither inforced with 
worldly power, nor ſubverſive of any 
laws, natural, moral, or political was 
pleaded againſt it. 

Upon which the councils of prieſts, 
in thoſe days, alarmed for their tem- 
poral eſtates, power, and dominion, 
began to convene themſelves toge- 
ther, in the devil's name, and put 
every text of ſcripture on the rack, to 


confeſs 
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confeſs articles of faith and practice, 
of ſuch extraordinary natures. as the 
light of reaſon could never have dic- 
tated, and which were directly con- 
trary to whatever its logic could ever 
have ſubmitted to — ſuch as infallibi- 
lity, tranſubſtantiation, ſupereroga- 
tion, abſolution, indulgence, diſſolv- 
ing of allegiance, temporal juriſdic- 
tion, inquiſition, corporal penances, 
and propagating the goſpel of peace 
and mercy by the arguments of fire 
and ſword.— The inhdels were nons 
ſuited upon this. 


77. Algebra is the metaphyſics of 
arithmetic. : 


78. The ſtumbling- block of the 
Jews, was their miſtaking the ſecond 
coming of the Meſſiah in glory, for 


Jus firſt appearance in obſcurity. 
They 


1 
They had conceived ſuch a vain no- 
tion of their deliverer, that they 
ſcorned to ſubmit their faith to a pri- 
vate perſon, When they expected an 
earthly king. 

They may, perhaps, plead ſome 
excuſe for this miſtake at firſt but 
they appear really to have been à per- 
vt rſe and feiff-necked generation of inſi- 
dels, who did not ſubmit themſelves 
to the church of Rome, when the 
popes had eſtabliſhed their temporal 
kingdom, their abſolute dominion 
over all the powers of Europe, and 
ſhewed them, according to their own 
opinions, the triumphant /tate of Chrijt 
upon earth. 

79. A ſupplement to Bacon's My- 
thology of the antients 

Perhaps the fable of Jupiter's ſup- 


planting his father Saturn, the firſt of 
all 


E 

all the gods, might have ariſen from 
a corruption of the tradition handed 
down from Adam, that the Son of 
God was the creator of the world, 

and all animated beings therein—- 
which, in the dark ages of ignorance 

in divine myſteries, might have been 

interpreted as a ſuperſeding of God 
the Father's power, and uſurping the 
heavens. 


80. Another. 


Perhaps the ſtory of Prometheus 
creating man, bringing fire from hea- 
ven to animate him his attempting 
the chaſtity of Pallas, and being con 
demned to fevere pains, in confe-- 
quence of theſe acts might have al- 
luded to the Logos regenerating hu- 
man nature, informing it with the 
Hzly Spirit, its entering into the 

Virgin's 
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Virgin's 5 womb, and ſuffering the paſſion, | 
for the redemption of the world: 


81. Another. 

I wonder much that thoſe myſtic di- 
vines, who are fond of dedueing types 
of chriſtianity, out of the pagan my- 
thology, have never made an alluſion, 
from Cerberus, with his three-heads, to 
the pope, and his triple-crown. 

The firſt guarded the entrance into 
the Elyſian” fields, and the latter 
aſſumes the keys of St. Peter - the 
power of abſolution, excommunica- 
tion, &c. 


8 2. Another. 

In the heathen mythology, reported 
by Avienus, in his celeftial hiftory, Ju- 
piter is ſaid to have placed Hercules 
next to himſelf, in the heavens, with 
Bis Heel bruiſing the great ſerpent's head, 
that 
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that had kept poſſeſſion of the gar- 
den.—Apply this. 8 


83. Learning is the diftionary, | but 
ſenſe the grammar of ſcience. | 


84. Art and Science are worlds fre- 
quently made ufe of, but the preci- 
ſion of which is ſo rarely underſtood, 
that they are often miſtaken for one 
another. 

don't like any of the definitions 
of the ſchools.—I met with a diſtinc- 
tion, ſomewhere, once, comparing 
Icience to colt, and art to humour; 
buf it has more of fancy than ph:loſo- 
pby in it. It ſerves to give us, how- 
ever, ſome idea of the difference be- 


tween them, though no den ifion., 
off © either. 
I think that ſeience may be ſtiled 
the. knowledge of wniverſals, or ab- 
1 
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ſtract wiſdom ; and art is ſcience re- 
duced to practice or fcience is rea- 
ſon, and art the mechaniſm of it 
and may be called practical ſcience.— 
Science, in fine, is the theorem, and 
art the problem. 

IT am aware that this objection will 
be made—that poctry is deemed an 
art, and yet it is not mechanical.— 
But I deny it to be an art neither is 
it a ſcience.— Arts and ſciences may 
be taught poetry cannot. But po- 
etry is inſpirationit was breathed 
into the ſoul, when it firſt quickened, 
and ſhould neither be ſtiled art or 
ſcience, but genus. 


g). He who deſires more than will 
ſupply the competencies of life, ex- 
cept for the ſole purpoſes of charity, 
reſpects others more than himſclf.— 

For he pays an expenſive compliment 

to 


1 
to the world—as all beyond the ſirſt 
requiſites is expended merely to at- 
tract the admiration, or provoke the 
envy, of his neighbours. 


846. Sir Thomas More, and other 
remarkable perſons, have been cen- 
ſured for behaving too lightly at the 
point of death. But perhaps there is 
a certain heavineſs of heart, that may 
occaiion a lightneſs of head, and give 
people the appearance of a bravery 
which they do not feel—like that 
kind of temerity with which cowards 
are ſometimes inſpired by deſpair. 

As this may be the caſe, a neglect 
of a proper gravity and decorum, 
upon ſo ſerious and intereſting an 
occaſion, ſhould no more be imputed 
to them as a fault, than the deliriums 
of a fever. 


1 ſpeak 
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I ſpeak not here againſt chriſtian 
reſignation, or philoſophic compoſure, 
upon ſuch a criſis. 


87. I agree with Eraſmus, -on the 
ſubject of the Trinity Salis eft cre- 
dere, — And therefore, ſhall never per- 
plex myſelf, either with philoſophi- 
zing or * about the 
matter. 


88. Poſitiveneſs is a moſt abſurd 
foible.— If you are in the right, it - 
leſſens your triumph,—If in the 
wrong, it adds ſhame to your de- 
feat. 


89. A fingular perſon may be com- 
pared to @ mon/ter—more admired at, 


than z/teemed. 


90. Deſire in youth is a paſſion— 
in age @ vice While it ſolicits us, it 
is 
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it is pardonatile - but when we pimp 
for it—O'ſhamefut to 


91. Friends may be compared to' 


wine — the new. more pure, and 
every drop is potable: the old more 
ſome dregs of age. Quare ? 


92. Writings may be compared to 


wine.—Senſe is the ftrength, but wit 


155 flavour. No quære. 


93. St. Evremond is the beſt modern 
antient [ ever read. 


94+ Probably Providence has im- 
planted peeviſhneſs and ill temper in 


lick and old perſons, in compaſſion 


to the friends or relations who are to 


ſurvive; as it muſt naturally lefen 
the concern they might otherwile feel 
for their loſs. | 


Vor. I. E 95. I 
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95. I prefer the Greek epigram to 
the Latin one.— The firſt conſiſts in 
a natural, but nat ebw10us thought, ex- 
preſſed with ſtrength and delicacy. 
. The latter has too much point and 
conceit in it: it has not the true ſim- 
plicity of antient wit. 

Catullus wrote in the ſpirit of the 
former—Martial in the gho/t of the 
latter,—Almoſt all the moderns have 
generally imitated the Roman poet, 
becauſe it is the eaſieſt manner of 
writing—requiring leſs wit'or genius. 
But the former ſtile muſt be origi- 
nal, and is incapable of imitation ; or 
mult ſuffer the cenſure of Horace 

—r iraq laborat, 
Aufus idem.— . 


96. Shafteſbury would impoſe ridi- 
cule on us, as @ teft of truth. — He is, 
I think, in general, but a ſlight 


writer. 
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writer. His arguments are weak, 
ſuperficial, and inconcluſive. He 
was, therefore, under the neceſſity of 
calling in the auxiliary of wit to his 
aid, but failed more remarkably in 
this reſource too - for I think that he 
reaſons even better than be yeſts. © 


97. Let your err be of choice, 
not of courſe. 


99. Marriage may be compared to 
the monſter Lindamira-Indamora, in 
Scriblerus different minds united 
only by the body. — But love re- 
ſembles an hermaphrodite, where dif- 


ferent ſexes are informed with but 


one ſoul. | 
I ranſacked all nature to find out 

more ſeemly alluſions, to illuſtrate 

my poſition - but was obliged to take 

up with theſe, out ef nature, after 

all. ne 

E 2 99. J 
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99. I thought that 4% forgive cur 
enemies, had been the higheſt effort of 
the heatben ethic—but that the return- 
ing good for evil, was an improvement 
of the Chriſtian morality. wo 

But I had the mortification to meet 
with that interloper Socrates, in Plato, 
inforcing the divine precept of loving 
our enemies. —Perhaps for this reaſon, 
among others, he was ſtiled by Eraſ- 
mus, @ Chriſtian, before chriſtianity. 


100. There ſhould always be 4 
clauſe of divorce, in the marriage cove- 
nant of princes, in caſe of barren- 
neſs, in order to prevent greater 
evils. _ For as poiſon has often been 
made a political uſe of, upon ſuch 
occaſions, it might po//ibly be ſome 
temptation to her majeſty to preſcribe 
herſelf a doſe of adultery, quantum 


ſufficit, in hope of removing obſtruc- 


2 tions —— 
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tions. For a queen may have reaſon 
to cry out, with Rachel, Give me 
children, or I die. 

This expedient may, perhaps, be 
a natural reaſon, for ſo many kings, 
in hiſtory, having degenerated, from 
the ſpirit and virtue of their imputed 
anceſtry. | 


101. The Engliſh conſtitution of 
ſtate is compoſed out of all the antient 
polities — monarchy, ariſtocracy, de- 
mocracy, and oligarchy—the king, 
nobles, commons, and privy coun- 
cil. 

Theſe ſeveral bodies temper and 
correct each other, like the four in- 
gredients of punch where, accord- 
ing to the good old catch, 


« The ſharp melts the ſweet, and the mild 
ſooths the ſirong.“— | 


E 3 The 
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The firſt is the ſugar, the ſecond 
the water, the third the ſpirit, and 


the fourth the acid. 


102. There is a maxim, that f i, 
better ten guilty ſhould eſcape, then one 
innocent perſon ſuffer. 

This I deny.—Humanity, not po- 
licy, ſpeaks this language. The im- 
punity of even one villain is capable of 
doing more injury to ſociety, than the 
loſs of even more than one honeſtman. 

The laws of war, though ſevere, 
are, however, founded in political juſ- 
tice. If the enemy has got poſſeſ- 
ſion of an outwork, no ſcruple is 
made of blowing up the rampart, 
though part of our own ſoldicry 
fhould be on duty there. 

1 feel myſelf ſhocked on the cloſe 
of this paragraph.—This is the firſt 
time of my life that ever I ſuffered 

_—_ 
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my philoſophy to plead againſt my 
humanity. — Sed fiat juſtitia,. for Ju 
tice is humanity. 2710 


103. A man's fortune ſhould be his 
rule for ſparing, but not for ſpending. 
Extravagance may be ſupported, but 
not juſtified, by affluence. 


** A gallows, like the forbidden 
tree, gives at once both death and 
knowledge. 


' 105. That truth is hid in à well, 
and that there is truth in wine, have 
both the ſame import—implying that 
none but ber perſons ſhould be in- 
truſted with a ſecret. 


106. However arch I may be fad 
to be in my hints, or free in my allu- 
ſions, I never remember to have 
made uſe of any one looſe or obſcene 
E 4 expreſ- 
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expreſſion in my life, and have al- 
ways diſcountenanced it in others. 

I have ever held the myſteries of 
the bona dea ſacred—and have ſo 


much of the pagan in me, as to re- 
gard love as a deity—which leads me 


to conſider groſs language to be a fort 
of heathen blaſphemy. 


107. Date obolum Beliſario. — I 
would not have given him a farthing. 
He deſerved not to eat the bread he 
begged - becauſe he begged it.—Was 


Beliſarius à Chri/tian ? 


108. Lucretius ſtiles the intellect 
Spiritus unguenti ſuavis; and ſome 
other poet for my memory is bad 
calls it Hos Bacchi.—I ſay, that ſpare 
diet, and clear. Wies, a are Apollo and 

the Muſes. 


RE — 


og. A 
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109. A criticiſm, after the manner 
of Bentley: 


Nil habet inſtelix paupertas durius in ſe, 


Quam quod ridiculos homires facit. 
JovenaL. 


Methinks Ineverread a poorer Latin 
fentence, than this. Habet 1s not the 
proper verb here.—lt betokeneth p 

eien, tor which there happens to be 
no manner of application, in this paſ- 
ſage. E ſhould have been the 
verb changing the grammar. 

Infelix paupertas is a falſe meta- 
phor, and can only be ſupported by a 
certain figurative mode of ſpeech, 
which critics—or rather commenta= 
tors—have framed, upon the defects of 
antient literature. 


Durius is an improper epithet, here. 


It is expreſſive of a ſenſible quality, 
only.— 
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only.—Pejor ſhould have been the 
comparative in this place. 
In ſe—Supcrfluous expletive! This 
is one of the vices of metre. 


. Nuam quod — Two adverbs, both 
monoſyllables, and beginning with a 
double alliteration alſo.— Bald! 

Ridiculos homines., — Theſe words 
ought not to have been joined ſo cloſe 
together, in the ſame ſentence. It 
renders the ſibillation of their termi- 
nations offenſive to the Euphonic ear. 
Beſides, it is quite ridiculous to apply 
that epithet in this place—for poverty 
may perhaps render a perſon contempt- 
ible, but it muſt be his own fault if it 
ſhould ever make him ridiculous, 

Facit.— This is but a poor mate- 
ſhift of a verb, and terminates the 
ſentence weakly. Reddit would have 


been fuller, and more expreſſive. 
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110. A eritical diſſertation, on 
purpurea nix, after the manner of 
commentators : | 


Purpurea nix, and purpuree olores, 
are expreſſions in the claſſics. It 
hath puzzled the annotators to ac- 
count why ſnow or ſwans ſhould 
aſſume the epithet . of purple—and 
having no other way to /o/ve the dif- 
ficulty, Feſelved, among themſelves, 
that the antients uſed to tile all 


bright colours, quicquid valdè nitens, 
purple. 


But might not there have been a 
breed of ſwans among them of a real 
purple colour? Or might not this 
deſcription have been taken, from the 
cygnets, which are generally of a _ 
fuſky colour, inclining to purple, 
though non val? nitenif 


Eric 
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Eric Pontoppidan, biſhop of Ber- 
gen—not ap-z9m— in his learned de- 
icription of Norway, ſays, that the 
north ſea 1s blue. 


In mare purpurcum violentior affluit amnis. 
VII. 


That the ice there is of the ſame co- 


Jour, and was ſtiled by the antients: 


cerulea glactes—and that the /now on 
the tops of their mountains 1s alſo 
bluiſh, and is therefore commonly 


called blabren—that is, of @ colaur . 


inclining to purple, 


I expect that the republic of letters 
will acknowledge great obligations to 
me, tor the ingenuity of the above 
criticiſm ; as I do aſiirm it to be every 
way as learned and materia! as many 
volumes of commentations that I am 
ſorry to ſay I have moſt ſtupidly and 
unproſitably ſacrificed too much of 
| my 


ä 
* 
| 


E | 
my irretrievable and imputable time 
to. | 


111. To have a refpect for our- 
ſelves, guides our morals ; and to have 


a deference for others, governs our 
manners. 


112. A regard to decency, and the 
common punctilios of life, has been 
often {ſerviceable in human ſociety. 
It has kept many a married couple 
unſeparated, and frequently preſerves 
a neighbourly intercourſe, where love 
and friendſhip both have been want- 


ing. 
113. That ridiculous expreſſion, in 
lord Grimſton's play of Love in a hel- 


low tree, 


Let's here repo/e our wearied limbs, till 
wearied more they be,” 


may be ſupported by a paſſage in 
Horace, 
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Horace, fatigatum ſomno—and by an- 
other in Tibullus, 


Illa meos /emno laſſos patefacit ocellos. 


114. Of all Enaves, your fools are 
the worſt—becauſe they rob you both 
of your time and temper. 


115. It is not the force of friend- 
ſhip, but the prevalence of vice, that 
makes the moderns ſo often exceed 
that admirable rule of the antients, 
uſque ad aras. Carry not your triend- | 
ſhips beyond the altar. 


116. A definition of what are gene- 
rally {tiled bargains, 1s, 'The buying 
a bad commodity that you don't 
vant, becauſe you can get it cheaper 
than @ good one when you do. 


117. The antient manner of com- 


memorating their gods, heroes, and 
friends, 


E 


friends, was by. libations, not pcta- 
tions, — Would it were the ſame 
among the moderns. Wine 1s often 
better pit than drank. 


| 


118. Lovers expreſs themſelves 
properly when they talk of an ex- 
change of hearts, — For this inchanting 
paſſion but commutes the characters 
of the ſexes, by giving /p1r:t to the 
nymph, and /oftne/s to the ſwain, mu- 
tually exchanging courage and timidity 
with each other. \ 


119. Drink never changes, but only 
ſ[hervs our natures. 


120. All young animals are merry, 
and all old ones grave. An old wo- 


man is the only antient animal that 
ever is friſky. 


121. A 
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121. A moral, in the ſtile of Se- 
Mmeca: © 

It is better to do the de thing in 


the world, than to fat idle for half an 


hour. 


122. When a misfortune is im- 


pending, Icry, God forb:4—but when 


it falls upon me, I fay, God be praiſed. 


123. Courage and modeſty are the 
moſt. unequivocal virtues — becauſe 
they are ſuch as hypocriſy cannot 
imitate—and they have this property 
in common alfo, that they are both 


expreſſed by the ſame colour. 


124. The antients repreſented Sa- 
turn under the character of Time, with 
wings on his ſhoulders, and fetters on 
his teet. 


This - 
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This was to mark the ſwiftneſs of 
it to ſome, and its ſlowneſs to others 
—according to this line, 


O vita ſtulto longa, ſapienti brevis. 


12 5. + There will be two women 
grinding at the mill The one ſhall 
be taken, and the other left.” — 
The miller's claim to halt the corn, 
for griſt, from this text, is as good a 
plea as many of the pretences of the 
church of Rome are ſupported by. 


126. The extravagant encomiums 


that have been handed down to us 


trom the antient critics, of many of 
thoſe authors whoſe works have been 
long ſwallowed up in the gulph of 
time, and whole names are comme- 
morated only in their commentanes, 
might make us lament the loſs of ſo 
much wit, humour, and fine writing, 

Vor. II. F a8 
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as is there pretended, if the fragments 
of ſome of them, which, by their 
being preſerved, we may reaſonably 
ſuppoſe to have been the choiceſt 
parts, did not afford us an opportu- 
nity of judging a little for our- 
{elves. 

And upon ſuchacriticalrevieto, I dare 
ſay, that a candid reader will think 
thoſe writings which have happily 
eſcaped to us intire, or even maimed, 


are worth the whole library of thoſe 


that lic intombed with their authors. 
Vide Les jiggemens des ſcavans, par 


M. Baillet, for five volumes of {ſuch 


ſort of Ruff. 


1275. One ſhould rcad both antient 
and modern critics with extreme dit- 
ſidence, upon the ſubjects of litera- 
ture.— The difference, nay the con- 
trariety, of opinions, given by per- 

tons 
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ions of equal judgment, capacity, 
and learning, upon the very ſame 
work, mult ſurprize us extremely, 
it we were not to conſider critics to 
be in the ſame ſituation with lovers.— 
Smitten with ſome features, which 
another eye might poſſibly perceive 
no manner of beauty in, they are 
apt fondly to impute perfection to 
the whole. 


So that, in one caſe, as well as 
the other, the old adage de guſtibus 
nan, may be athrmed.—And there- 
fore it is not the judgments or the 
ſenſe of the commentators we have 
any pretence to reprehend, but their 
taſte, their ſympathy, their enivre- 
mens, only. — Let us then always 
judge, taſte, or feel, for ourſelves, 
and not be miſled by great names. 


F 2 128. Among 
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129. Among the many curious 
impertinences of the ſchools, there 
is none that appears to me ſo truly 
ridiculous, as the ſtrife about the au- 
therity of the works of the antients. 
Is it the author, or the writing we 
admire or criticiſe ? But it is ſtill he 
authors we have before us, no matter 
for their names, when we are com- 
menting upon any work of genius. 


do not care one farthing whether 
Piſander's or Virgil's manuſcript— 
Macrobius affirms the firit—was the 


original of the ſecond Anad—or 


Apollonius of Rhodes the author of 
the fourth. Whether ong Homer, of 
ſeven cities, framed the Iliad and the 
Odyitey intire, or only tacked a par- 
cel of old ballads together, and ſung 


them about the ſtreets of Smyrna, 
Rhodes, 


SV = 


Rhodes, Colophon, Salas, Chios, 


Argos, or Athens, to the title of 
The blind beggar- man's garland. 


I do not pretend to ſay that we 
have Virgil or Homer before us, when 

we read thoſe works imputed to them. 
—Zut we have certainly the writers 
of them—which is all we need con- 
tend for. And I really think that 
thoſe ſcholars who affect a preciſion in 
this very immaterial matter, are not a 


bit wiſer than a very pretty woman, 
who aſked me once, with the ſweeteſt 
tmile magmable, Who was the author 


of Shakeſpeare's plays © 


129. Charles had a fort of philofo- 
ply, without retlexion, that recon- 


'ciled him to every thing. Among 
the other particulars of his life, he was 
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the moſt contented cuckold too that 


ever I knew, and could throw hrs 
kerns behind him, like a ſtag darting 
through a hedge. 


130. Scaliger ſtiles titi/[ation a fixth 


ſenſe.—And certainly there is as great 
2 difference, between being tickled and 
ſimple fecling, as between taſte and 


touch. 


But then the ſame overſtrained 


philotophy might as well deem the 


ſea to bee * fifth element, becauſe it dif- 
fers ſo much from common water.— 
For titillation, like the briny wave, 
1s but a ſtronger, or more pungent 
ſenſation - one of the e, the ather 
of the touch. 


131. Maria was fo full of grimace, 


that ihe proſtituted every feature of 
her 
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her body, but one—and that eſcaped, 
only by her not being able to lie a mo- 


ment till. 


132. In part of lord Kaims's Ele- 
ments of criticiſm, he ſays, that muſic 
improves the rei:jÞ of a banquet. That 
I deny—any more than painting 
might do. They may both be addi- 
tional pleaſures, as well as converſa- 
tion is but are perfectly diſtinct no- 
tices; and cannot, with the leaſt pro- 
priety, be ſaid to mix or blend with 
the repaſt, as none of them ſerve 
to raiſe the flavour of the wine, the 
ſauce, the meat, or help to quicken 
appetite. But matic and painting 
both add a ſpirit to devotion, and 
clevate the ardor “. 


See what Triglyph ſays, upon e at 


meals,—Triumvirate, Chap. Ixxiv. 


F 4 133. What 
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What a dread of death muft 
forne Pech de have, who would rather 
be dying than dead? 


134. A toad, fed on the vapours of a 


dungeon, is not ſuch a wretch, as a 


man of fenſe, who has had the miſ- 
fortune to be heartily in love with a 


weak or worthleſs wonian. 


Women are apt to be vain of ſuch 

a conqueſt; but more, as the poet 
expreſies it, for the triumph than the 
prixe.— For otherwiſe, a fool they 
would count greater gain. They 1g- 
norantly flatter themſelves, that they 
have been capable of unpoling on 
men of underſtanding, when, in truth, 
it is they who have impoſed on them- 
ſelves. —Their pride will not ſuffer 
them to imagine they could ever 
ſuſtain a paſſton for a fool: ſo help- 
ing 
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ing the fait ideot out with their own 
ſenſe and underſtanding, they often 
lend arms againit themſelves, ere they: 
are aware. 


13 5. Lovers are apt to hear through 
Heir eyes, - But the ſafeſt way is to 
ſee through their ears. - Who was it 
that faid /peak, that I may e you? 


126. A friend of mine was ſo con- 
ſcientious a wencher, that he always 
compounded with vice, by taking an 
old miſtreſs. — So that though he 
made an Varlet, he did not make a 
bajtard. 


137- Merit, accompanied with 
beauty, is @ jewel ſet to advantage. 
Quazre ? 

138. Crurrat lex—a motto for a 
lawyer's coach. Fiat jujtitia—a para- 
gram for an hangman's cart. 

3. 129. The 
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139. The moral law, without a 
ſanction, is like the Engliſh code— a 
perfect ſyſtem of conſtitution, but 
wanting a ſufficient law to put the 
whole in force. 


140. When I fee Mrs 
her hutband, I think of a monkey 
faſtened to a leg, and playing antic 
tricks. 


141. Tom is a mere adjective of 
focicty, for he cannot ſupport him- 


ſelt one moment alone—nor is he 
cver ſo much as ſpoken of ſingly, but 
is tacked always to others, as V irgil 
introduces Therſilochus, with a copu- 
lative at the end of a line: 


Glaucumque, Medontaque, Ther- 
ſilochumque, 


'Chloreaque, Sybarimque, Daretaque, Ther- 
lilochumque, 


I 1 2. Mo- 


. 


r42. Modern poets put tos much 
water into their ink. 


143. Men are like plants. - Some 
delight in the ſun, and others in the 
ſhade. 


144. The many, various, and ab- 
ſurd ſyſtems of religion, reported 
from the moſt antient hiſtories of the 
ſeveral parts of the world, appear to 
amount almoſt to a proof, that there 
muſt have been ſome fort of revela- 
tion originally made to our firſt pa- 
rents; which, handed down to poſte- 
rity, by oral tradition, or, at beſt, by 
types and hieroglyphics, received ſuch 
alterations and corruptions, through 
the miſtakes, the weaknefles, or ſiniſter 
arts of man, as made 1t terminate in 
downrnght idolatry among the igno- 
rant, and in atheiſm with the learned 
— 70 
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—to 4 certain pitch of error and pre- 
ſumption, | 

For had there not been any revela- 
tion at all, there would either have 
been no ſort of religion in the world, 
or a more rational one.—For, in that 
caſe, 1t muſt have been deduced, by 
tracing effects up to their caufes, as 
far as the philofophy of the age in 
which this ſhould have happened, 
might have been able to have reach- 
ed. — And then — Deus inter . — 8 So 
that the natural philoſopher, and the 
moral reaſoner, both joined in one, 
muſt have become a the:/?. 

But this pr obably could never have 
been the origin of religion, for the 
tollowing 1 at this Philoſo- 
phic reſcarch muſt have happened in 
later times than thoſe, in which hit- 


tory informs us the many fantaitic 
modes 
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modes of antient worſhip had been 
profeſſed among all the nations of the 
earth, even the molt illiterate, igno- 
rant, and barbarous, who never 


could have taken up the leaſt notion 


of religion from their on premiſes 
or concluſions. 


1.5. There are two ſorts of moral 
writers.—The one repreſents human 
nature in an angclic light, and the 
other in a beaſtly one.—The firſt are 


generally found among the antients; 


and the latter intirely among the 
moderns—chiefty the French. 
They are both wrong.—One argues 
from the beſt, and the other from the 
worſt, of our ſpecies. Doctor Young 
has a juſt ſentiment, in his Centaur, 
winch reconciles theſe different wnit- 
ers — * We cannot think too highly 
« Of 
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< of our natures, nor too meanly of 
„ ourſelves.” 


146. A Montaigniana, 


Or a wandering thought, after the 
manner of Montaigne: 


While a man is reading or think- 
ing abſtractedly, he is a king for the 
time as being quite free from any 
manner of reflexion regarding his 
own circumſtances. — Indeed, how 


feldom is it in the day that he feels 


the difference between himſelf and a 
king? 

Monarchs are unhappier than their 
jubjects. For uſe makes ſtate fami- 
lar, and the fatigue grows every 
day more irklome.—Has opulence or 
grandeur then no advantages ? None 
but the power of ding goed. 


5 | I have 
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I have often been lurprized that ſor 
little of this kind of manufacture is 
ever wrought by princes, when the 
very rarity of the work might ſerve 
to render their names famous to 
poſterity. 

« And paid 8: tradeſinan once, to mate bim 

*n flare.” 


But away with all ambition, which 
only aſfects our names, without im- 
proving our natures. 


147. A moral, after the manner 
of Rochefaucault, and others of that 
ſtamp of immoral writers, who, in all 
their philoſuphic reflexions,  endea- 
vour to depreciate human nature : 


As our bodies are compounded of 
difterent elements, ſo are our minds 
of various paffions. — And as the 
biending of the former creates the 

union 
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union of body, ſo is, all virtue 
produced by the balancing or com- 
mixing of the ſeveral affections and 
propenſitics of the ſoul. 


As our bodies are formed of clay, 
ſo are even our virtues made up of 
meanneſs or vice.—Add vain- glory to 
avarice, and it riſes to ambition.— 


Luft inſpires the lover, and ſelfiſh 


wants the friend. Prudence is cre- 
ated by fear, and courage ariſes from 


madnets, or from pride. 


148. A reflexion, on the decens et 
decorim, in morals : 


A friend of mine diſtrained 
a tenant's cattle for rent, then 
took them out of the pound, and 
put them on his own demeine to 
graze. The arrcar was diſcharged in 


a day or two.—The ſtock was ſur- 
ren- 


. 
rendered, but the tenant was charged 
for their graſs. 


There appears certainly to be no- 
thing contrary to law or moral, nor 
the leaſt ſort of oppreſſion or extor- 
tion in this matter. It was equal to 
the tenant, whether he had paid for 
grazing to the landlord, or the pound- 
keeper.—Then what can 1t be, that 


ſtrikes one ſo ſtrongly with the-idea 
of a difference ? 


| There muſt ſurely be a want-of 
1 decency in this action. And though 7 
it may be, perhaps, too refined a ſpe- 
culation, to trace the ſubtile connec- 
tion between them, yet I think that 
want of decency offends, by implying, 
in ſome ſort, a deficiency of moral. 
It certainly does of that reſined moral 
avhich Prior hints at: 


Yor. II. G „ Beyond 


„ 
% Beyond the fix'd and ſettled rules 

« Of vice and virtue in the ſchools,” &c. 

If decorum be not of the ſub/ance of 
virtue, it is at leaſt one of its acci- 
dents. It is an adſectide, wiuch de- 
pends upon ſome mvral,tor its /5/tan- 
tive. lt is the round, the full, the fair, 
of the great circle F. Or it may be 
compared to the fine eſſence of Jg, 
that muſt have ſome „i matter for 
its ſubject, upon which it reflects all 
the beauty of c/curs, 

149. The mind is naturally active, 
and will employ itſelf ill, if you do 
not employ it well. Magicians tell 
us, that wiacn they raiſe the devil, 
they muſt find him workt—and that 
he will as readily build a church as 
pull one down, 


See Prior s tale of Protogeaes and Apelles. 


1 <5. It 
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150. It is in what the world rec- 
kons trifles, that a good underſtand- 


ing ſhould moſt employ itſelf.— Great 


occaſions generally direct their own 
operations, and but ſeldom occur 
while every day's experience preſents 
vou with ſmall cares, fuficient to 


exerciſe your utmoſt prudence upon. 


— Therefore, 


„Think nought @ zrifle, though it ſmall ap- 
0 Pear 

„Small ſands the mountain—moments make 
« the year 

And ?rifes lite. —Your care to triſſes give, 


Or you may die — before you learn to live.“ 


Younc. 


151. I think that a perſon may as 
well be aſleep for they can be only 
laid to dream—who read any thing, 
but with a view of improving their 
mora!s, or regulating their conduct. 
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152. Nothing in this life, after 
health and virtue, is more eſtimable 
than Knowledge—nor is there any 
thing ſo eaſily attained, or ſo cheaply 
purchaſed — the labour only ein 
fill, and the expence but time, which 
if we do not ſpend, we cannot /ave. 


153. If time, like money, could be 
laid by, while one was not uſing it, 
theremight be ſomeexcuſe for the idle- 
neſs of half the world—but yet not a 
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ſuch an ceconomy, as. the living on a 
principal ſum, without making it pur- 
chaſe intere/t. 


— — 


154. There are three ways of deal- 
ing with time —loſing it, ſpending it, 
or putting it out to /. | 
Amplat ætatis ſpatium bi, vir bonus—hoc eſt 
Vivere bis, vita poſſe priore frui.— 


155. Dge 


full one.—For even this would be 
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155. One of the fathers compares 
contemplation and action to Rachel 
and Leah.— The firſt was farre/t, but 
the latter more frutful. 


I am afraid he was not quite ort h- 
dox, by the ⁊cit of his ſimile. 


156. To the many difficult con- 
ceits of the antients, for the cramp of 
wit—ſuch as poems cut out into the 
{hapes of hearts, altars, wings, &c. I 
would encumber literature with a fancy 
of my own invention—which, if it 
ſhould once obtain—as, from the fu- 
tility of it, there can hardly be a 
doubt - may be ſtiled the double bout-- 
rim - becauſe the laſt word in every 
line is always made to chime to the 
ſirſt, throughout the poem—which 
takes off from the conſtraint of coup- 
lets, and joins the ſtrength of blank 

S 
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verſe, and the ſoftneſs of rhime, to- 
gether, in the tame line. | 
Examples. 
Lowe is the pivot, on which all things ge. 


Death is no more than ſtopping our laſt breath. 


With other moral reflexions of the 
ſame kind. | 


157. Jack had every merit of 4 


ſc hci hay except his learning—and he 


is now too old to rctrieve that article. 


158. Miſs R- --- married, only be- 
cauſe ſhe had been ſurfeited with for- 
nication, and longed to try the varicty 
of adultery a little. 

Simple meats become inſipid to a 
vitiated taſte, It requires mixed 
lauces to quicken appetite. 


159. James ſupplied the want of 
ſpirit with the uſual ſuccedaneum of 
ſpite. — Quantum ſuflicit, 

160. Ned 


L 
160. Ned had a little ſpirit of gibe 


and humour ſometimes, that uſed to 


render him entertaining enough on 
particular occaſions but when that 
vein did not happen to ſerve him, 
one might well ſay that Ned was a 


dull dog, without a joke. 


161. Mrs. N---- was an inſen- 


fible libertine and intrigued more 


through vice than paſſion. 


162. Mr. G 's houſe is ſo ken- 
nelled with dogs, that one might 
fancy he lived in @ fore, and had no 
other neighbours but bears. 


163. George has ſo much impu- 
dence in him, that, like the Scythran, 
he might be ſaid to be face all over. 


164. Kitt was maſter of a kind of 
inverted wit, that conſiſted in a re- 
G 4 markable 
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markable quickneſs of miſapprebenſion. 
He would often pretend to miſtake 
ſome one word in a ſentence, for any 
other of a fimilar ſound, and by com- 
. menting, or running a parody on it, 


contrive to throw the ſpeaker into an 
embarraſſment. 


165. A lie is deſperate cowardice.— 
It is to fear man, and brave God. 


166. I never drink -I cannot do 
it, on equal terms with others. — lt 
colts them only one day but me 
three the firſt in ſinning, the ſecond 
in ſuflering, and the third in repent- 


my. 


167. Sight is by much the nobleſt 
of the ſeuſes. We receive our no- 
tices from the other four, through 
the organs of ſenſation only. We 
hear 
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hear, we feel, we ſmell, we taſte, by 
touch. But fight riſes infinitely high- 
er. [lt is refined above matter, and 
equals the faculty of /pirrt. 


168. To put ourſelves in other 
perſons places, would obviate a great 
deal of the jealouſies and reſentments 
we are too frequently ſenſible of to- 
ward them; and to put others into 
ours, would conſiderably abate the 


pride and haughtineſs of ourſelves. 


169. Freethinkers are generally 
thoſe who never think at all. 


170. Sir Iſaac Newton uſed to ſay, 
that it was mere labour, and patient 
thinking, which had enabled him to 
inveſtigate the great laws of nature. 


Hear this, ye blockheads, and go 
ſtudy. 


And 
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And becauſe I know how much 2 
good example 1s apt to influence, I 
c 
I have wrote 


FINIS 
ESSAIARUM, 
SENTIMENTORUM, 
CHARACTERIUM, 
ATQUE 
CALLIMACHORUM. 


MEMORABILIA:r 
413 
EXTRAORDINARY THINGS, 
AND 
REMARKABLE SAYINGS, 
I N 


LIFE, LITERATURE, AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 


COLLECTED TOGETHER, 


B Y 


TRIA JUNCTA IN UNO, M. N. A. 


FART. BE 


SPARSA COEGT, 


”P RE FN 


-FAREGORIO Leti wrote as many 
; books as he was years old. 
Homer divided the Ihtad and the 
 Odyfley into as many books as there 
are letters in the Greek alphabet. 
Herodotus numbered his books after 
the muſes. And if ever Wilkes 
ſhould commence an author, he will 
never ſtop, probably, till he has pub- 
liſhed volumes forty-five. 


From all which premiſes, I think 
it muſt appear pretty plain to the in- 
telligent reader, that Tia Junta in 
:Uno ought to divide his work into 
three 
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three parts, in alluſion to his name 
which you ſee I have accordingly 
done, 


And for this reaſon I make not 
the leaſt manner of ſcruple to prefer 
myſelf before all and every of the 
above named authors—not only on 
account of my work being ſo much 
ſhorter than any of theirs, but prin- 
cipally in compliment to the number 
three, which you know—or ought to 
know—to be the completeſt ſum in 
arithmetic. 

To odd numbers, in general, the 
antients attributed certain charms or 
powers - but three ſtands the foremoſt 
of them all—as it is the firſt that is 
capable of the act or potency of mul- 
tiplication. 


6 If 
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If you would be more deeply learn- 
ed upon this ſubject, conſult my 
eſſay on this ſame number.—Though 
I am not quite ſure whether I ſhall 
afford you an opportunity of doing 
ſo, in the courle of this work, or 
uno: That will depend intirely upon 
my having, or not having, ſuſſicient 
notes to ſiniſh this volume with- 
out it. 


Three was the number of the Graces, 
the Furies, the Fates, the Syrens, the 
Gorgons, and the Graz—thoſe in- 
fernal hags, who had but one eye, 
and one tooth, among them, which 
they uſed to borrow, by turns, as they 
were to /ee company, or chew their 
cud. 


When I ſpeak of the Syrens, I only 
mean the three of them that are now 
Alive 
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alive namely, Aglaop, Piſinoẽ, and 
Thelxiop.— There had been a fourth 
among them originally — the dear 
Parthenope—my favourite, of them 
all.— They were the daughters of 
| Melpomene.—She got them, merely to 
divert her melancholy - by whom, I 
really have forgot. 


They had been, all four, maids of 
Honour to the princeſs Europa, when 
the divine bull carried her off. — The 
chaſte, the tender Parthenope was ſo 
ſhocked at the rape, that ſhe took 
grief, and died. Her multreſs had, 
happily, a ſtronger conſtitution.— Or, 
poſſibly, a rape may ſometimes of- 
fend thoſe who are not raviſhed, 
-more than thoſe that are. 


Geryon had three bodies, Cerberus 


heads enough for them all; and Solo- 
mon 
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-mon as many options. . There were 
three Triumvirates - Cæſar, Pompey, 
and Craſſus — Auguſtus, Anthony, 
and Lepidus—and Andrews, Beville, 
and Carewe. — This laſt is formed 
by one Triglyph too. 


Apollo had his tripod, and Nep- 
tune his trident. One, two, three, 
and away, was the note for ſtarting 
at the Olympic races. And the an- 
tients uſed to call thrice upon every 
corple, to know it it could fart any 
objection to its being interred. 


Which naturally leads me to 1Zades, 
or Ades, the old-faſhioned region of 
diſtribution, according to or good 
or bad deeds. It conſiſted of three 
provinces — Erebus, Taitarus, and 
Elyſium — Heaven, Hell, and Purga- 

Vous AL :':. tory.— 
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tory.— It had its three judges too 
Minos, acus, and Rhadamanthus.— 
Its three rivers alſo — Phlegethon, 


Cocytus, and Acheron.—With many 


other tr:ads,” too numerous and in- 
conſiderable to mention. 


In the midſt of the above enume- 
rations tripartite, it occurred to me 
to mention the pope's 7riple-crown, 
among the reſt. But I ſuppoſed that 
this emblem had its alluſion and I 
was reſolved to reſtrict myſelf intirely 


to fable. 


With regard to the following col- 
lection, I think I nced not trouble 
you with any manner of preface 
about it; for the very title of it ſut- 
ficiently explains the nature of the 


deſign. I thought that a compilation 
of 
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of this kind, might. be not only an 
entertainment to the public, but 


alſo, in ſome inſtances, improving. 


Adieu — 


That ye may thrice happy be, 


prays your thrice obliged, and thrice 
humble ſervant, 


TRIA JUNCTA IN UNO. 
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THE KORAN. 


MEMORABILIA 


I. OROASTER, ſays Pliny, 
was reported to have laugh- 
ed on the day of his birth. Sir Tho- 
mas More laughed in the hour of 
death. — Which was the moſt extra- 
ordinary ? 


2. Publius Syrus ſays, that a wo- 
man knows no medium between 
loving and hating. 


3. There were famous women of 
all the pluloſophic ſets but iaſi- 
H 3 nitely 
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nitely a greater number are recorded 
of the Pythagorean ſchool - though it 
injoined filence, and the keeping F 
ſecrets. 


4. John Weaver, in his hiſtory of 
antient monuments, publiſhed in the 
year 1630, quotes the following pro- 
phecy from an holy anchorite in 
king Ethelred's time : 

« Englyſhmen, for as much as they 
« uſe to dronkelewnes, to treaſon, 
« and to rechleſneſs of Goddes hous, 
« firſt by Danes, and then by Nor- 
mans, and atte thirde time by 
" Scottes, they ſhall be overcome.” 


s. Monſieur Sainctyon, 1 in his life 
of Tamerlane, ſays, that in a certain 
Perſian nation, of the province of 
Chouvatſam, the people are all born 


with a muſical voice; and that the 
chil- 


E 
childrens moan or cry in the cradle 
1s perfetly melodious. 

This muſt be owing—for I would 
always rather account for, than diſ- 
pute, a thing—to the peculiar ſitua- 
tion of the country, which may poſ- 
ſibly have the effect of modulating 
the air. In hilly countries, the elaſtic 
ſpring of that element communicates 
a certain ſhrillneſs, or ſharp accent, 
to whatever ſound it reverberatcs. 
In Wales, the dogs bark with an ear- 
piercing tone—and perhaps with a 
brogue, as Mrs. Digherty fays, in 
Irelard. 


6. The laſt words that Nero utter- 
ed, after he had dene but juſtice on 
himſelf, were -O what an excellent 
harper dies this day! 

7. My taylor in London uſed to 
let his pipe flow all day, by way of 

H 4 lulling 
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lulling himſelf with the ſound of s 
waber-fall. 


8. That dukes would be miniſters 
of ſtate ! and that coblers ſhould keep 
holy-days! 


9. In the Rabbinical account of the 
Jewiſh trials and puniſhments for 
adultery, there is one very curious 
particular : ? 

They gave the woman a potion, 


compoſed by the prieſt, called aqua 


zelotypie, or the water of jealouſy.— 
If the had been guilty, it poiſoned her 
forthwith-without benefit of clergy. 
But if innocent, it increaſed her 
health and fruitfulneſs.—What fine 
juggling there muſt have been here! 
And if the huſband happened to 
have been guilty, in the ſame way 
himſelf, the draught had no ill offect 
on 
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on the woman, though ſhe had been 
ever ſo culpable.—-Natural juſtice, 


this. 


10. The Spaniſh inns make a charge 
for noſe always in their bills, whether 


you make any or no. 


11. The biſhop of Beauvois, who 
fucceeded cardinal Richlieu, as pre- 
mier, in France, propoſed to the 
Dutch, that they ſhould all turn Pa- 
piſts, or be turned out of the alliance 
with the grand monarch. 


12. Lewis the Fourteenth, though 
a kings, rewarded merit, and encou- 
raged literature. | 


13. The two laſt letters in Shibbo- 
let would be as good a teſt of an 
Ir1/-man, as the two firſt were of the 
Ephraimtes. 


14. The 


1 
14. The Athenians always caſt 
their children into the ſea, that hap- 
pened to be born with any manner of 
defect or deformity.—I prefer my 
own ſcheme in the Callimachies to 


this. See No 58, 


15. Inter ſe is an idiom, in the 
Latin, which ſignifies, from each ether; 
though both the grammar and dic- 
tionary of that language would ren- 
der it, among themſelves -ich is the 
very reverſe. | 


16. To Grammarians, linguiſts, 
nurſes, and philoſophers, greeting: 

What can be the reaſon, that all the 
little children of Great Britain and 
Ireland univerſally ay Me, for [ *— 
Ie love you is ſleepy—Me is 
hungry? &c. 


This 
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This cannot be imitation—For the 

moſt illiterate parent, nurſe, or ſexe 
vant, always ſay J. 


17. The antients have depicted 
Cupid and Somnus ſo alike, that 
they are not to be diſtinguiſhed, but 
by their emblems. 

Surely they could not mean, by 
this equivocation, that /ove was but 
a dream, which vaniſhes into air, as 
ſoon as we awaken to our ſenſes. 


18. The devil is Milton's hero.— 
Ovid ſcems to have been as partial to 
the old giants. 


19. Spence, in his Polymetis, ſays, 
very gravely, that the giants were 
not fo eafily conquered, as might have 
been expected, 


And 
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And again, That ſome poets had 
deſcribed that affarr, as attended with 
more difficulty than they ought. 


20. Spence ſays alſo, that Statius 
deſcribes Minos and Æacus ſitting in 


judgment, to aſſiſt Pluto—and adds, 
but it muſt have been only occaſionally. 


21. Adad was the greateſt of the 
Aſſyrian gods. — Is this what we 
mean, when we {wear adad * 


22. Lord Kaims, in his Elements of 
Critici/m, hints, that brutes might be- 
come rational, if the uſe of ſpeech 
was communicated to them.— Pray, 
SAN are parrots or magpies rational? Wo- 
men are, we know—but would they 


be leſs ſo, if they ſpoke leſs ? 


23. Androcles was the name of the 1 
perſon who led the tame lion about 
the 


ny 
the ſtreets of Rome.—See the ſtory 


of it in Aulus Gellius ; and believe 
it, if you can. 


24. The expreſſion in Shakeſpeare, 
of ſack and ſugar, is not ſo abſurd as 
it ſounds.— Put ſugar to fack, and it 
gives it a briſk, lively flavour, that 
cures it of that heavy, luſcious taſte, 
which it has in its own nature. 


2 5. Sir Iſaac Newton was miſtaken 
his philofophy of vegetables being 
nourithed by moiſture. It is only the 
vehicle, —Yhe pabulum, or incremen- 
tum, is received from the earth. 

am ſorry that his poſtrelatum'is not 
true. — It would have deſtroyed the 
aſlertion of the atheiſts, that this 
world was trom all eternity.—Had 
plants taken their augment from 
moiſture, and then periſhed into 
4 caxth, 
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earth, there could not have ſubſiſted 
ſuch an element as water now in na- 
ture. Therefore the Moſaic hiſtory, 
of the world's having been made in 
time, muſt have been true. 

It might alſo have ſuggeſted a phi- 
loſophical proof of this world's being 
finally to be deſtroyed by fire, For 
heat will increaſe, in proportion to 
the decreaſe of moiſture. 


26. A certain Venetian, a perſon of 
polite learning and fine taſte, was fo 
ſtruck with the refined difference be- 
tween Catullus and Martial, in their 
epigrams, that he uſed to perform 
an annual ceremony in his library, on 
each returning day of Catullus's mor- 
tuity, in which he ſacrificed a volume 
of Martial's works to the mancs of 


his favourite author, 


27. It 


Em 

27. It has been remarked, that 
men are often moſt ſtrongly attached 
to women who have not ane valuable 
or amiable quality to recommend 
them. — The argument for which 
muſt then be, that if a man happens 
to fall in love without any reaſon, he 
can never have any reaſon tor ceaſing 
to love. | 


28, George has lately obtained a 
pecrage.— He was little, but would 


be leſs—ſo purchaſed a title, and be- 
came more contemptible. 


29. Fiſh-women cry Neble oy/ters. — 
They certainly are full as noble as any 
family blazoncd out in Collins's peer- 
age.—If not of as antient an heuſe, of 
as old a bed at leaſt And to ſhew . 
their richneſs too, pearls and they 
are congental, 


30. The 
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zo. The deriving of families from 
antient times, merely from the ſound 
or ſimilarity of names, as is done in 
all books of heraldry, puts me in 
mind of Swift's conceit, in proving 
the antiquity of bees, from the Hivites, 
a race of people mentioned in the 


Old Teſtament. 

31. The Jews were the ſirſt nation 
upon record who introduced an atten- 
tion to genealogy. —They had a rea- 


ſon for it, both in their law- and in 


their goſpel.— But after the coming 
of our Saviour, one ſhould conclude 
all ſuch ſuperſtition to have been at 
an end as St. Paul ſays, . Neither 
& give heed to fables, and endleſs 
& genealogies, which miniſter queſ- 
tions, rather than godly edifyings.” 
-und again—* But avoid fooliſh 
„ queſtions and genecalogies.“ 
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2. The Beggar's Opera was writ- 
ten in order to run down the Italian 
ones.—But it is of late become the 
object of its own ridicule, — They 
have fo carbonaded and fritterellied 
it, that it is now neither one thing 
nor the other—an Engliſh, nor an 
Italian opera.— They are, at length, 
become allies, and hobble ex pazr. 


33. The circumſtance of Robert 
diſcovering his father, William the 
Conqueror, at an engagement in 
Normandy, juſt as he was going to 
kill him, their reconciliation in the 
fight of both armies, &c. would be 
a fine ſituation for an affecting tra- 


gedy. 


34. A friend of Sir Thomas More's 
offered him the choice of his daugh- 


ters for a wife. He liked the ſecond 
Vol. Il. l one 


La J 


one the beſt, but accepted of the 


eldeſt, merely to ſave her the morti- 
ſication of having a younger ſiſter 


| Preferred before her. 


This is a ſine ſtory, by way of teſt, 
to try the force of ſentiment in 
others. The queſtion happened to 
be propoſed to me once in this way. 
{ approved of the generoſity of the 
act, but had the modeſty to anſwer 


it only by ſaying, that a perſon ought 


to be aſhamed to differ in opinion 
trom ſo great a man, in any action 
ot his life. 

35. Tacitus gives the character of 
a man, mMagis extra vitiis, quam cum 
dirtutibus.— This expreſſion is by no 
means juſt, in a ſtrict ſenſe; for it is 
a vice to be void of virtues. Dam 


ſatis putant vitio carere, in id ipſum in- 


cidunt vitium, quod virtutibus carent, 
| ſays 


| 
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ſays Quintilian, who was not only an 
excellent critic, but a found mo- 
raliſt. 
Tacitus has many beauties in his 


writings, but would ſacrifice any 
thing to the framing of an anf. 


Salluſt and others among the antients 
had the ſame paſſion. 


36. Locke ſays, that toit and judg- 
ment rarely meet in the ſame perſon; 
becauſe that their talents are directly 
oppoſite - the firft collecting together 
all ideas which are any way alike 
and the latter employed in ſeparating 
thoſe which in any particular differ. 

Methinks there is more wi than 
judgment in this remark.—For the 
ſame quickneſs which can form an 
aſſemblage, is as nimble at diſtin- 
guiſhing.— The proverb is not un- 

12 appli- 
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applicable here, thoſe 200 hide can 
Ind. | | 


37. In the ninth book of Pope's 
Iliad, there is a note on the 494th 
line, where I think that both Euſta- 
thius and he have miſtaken the ſenſe. 


When Achilles ſays that he deſpiſes 
Agamemnon, like a Carian, he ſeems 
to hint that he muſt have had as venal 
a ſoul as the people of Caria—a na- 
tion of Bceotia, that uſed to hire out 
its troops, like the modern Swiſs to 
think that he could be bribed to 
battle by the preſents he offers. He 
ſays, juſt before, his gifts are hate- 
ful—and immediately after, 


Not theugh he proffer'd all bim/olf poſſejt'd, &c. 


The beſt way of ſolving a text, is by 
its own contcxt. | 


38. Ah! 


EF 3 


39. Ah !-te mez ſi partem anime rapit 
Maturior vis, quid moror altera, 
Nec carus æquè, nec ſuperſtes 


Integer? 


Hor. L. 2. Od. 17. 


Pleaſe to obſerve, here, that Paddy 
Horace ſays his friend is part of him- 
ſelf; and that if this ſame part ſhould 
be taken away, the remainder—al- 
tera - Would not be the. 9? 


integer. 


Now if any modern author had 
written the above, paſſage, would not 


the Engh/p critics , ſtiled it an Hi- 


bermciſm ® 


39. There is another paſſage, too,, 
in this author, which may likewiſe: 
be carped at, but that it 1s not cer- 
tain whether the error is to be im- 


puted to the write 


1 3 


r, Or: tranſeriber — 


moſt 
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moſt probably to the latter, becauſe 
that ſo ſmall an erratum would ſet it 
right. 


———Quid terras alio calentes 
Sole mutamus ? Patriz quis exul 
Se quoque fugit? 
Lib. 2. Od. 16. 


Here the ſenſe is deficient in the 
tirſt ſentence—becauſe the commuta- 
tion is not propoſcd—and the expreſ- 
tion abounds with a pleonaſm in the 
ſecond.— For exu/ comprehends pa- 
trie. | 


But change this laſt word into 
patriz, and join it to the firſt ſen- 
tence— let us ſee how it will ſtand 
upon this alteration. 


— Quid terras alio calentes 
Sole mutamus patria ? Quis exul 
Se quoque fugit? 


You 


f 
You: ſee that the deficiency is by 
this means ſupplied in the firſt part, 
and the abundance - reſcinded in the 
latter. 


40. Pere Rapin ſays, very juſtly, 
of moſt of the Italian writers, that 
they ſtrive rather to ſay things vt 
ily, than naturally, But both French 
and Engliſh authors have frequently 
the ſame fault. 

Look back to number 35, for the 
commencement of this vicious ſtile 
of writing. 


41. The Apollo Belvidere is con- 
tefledly the fncit ſtatue in the known 
world. How could the very inge- 
mous Mr. Spence, in his Pelymetzs, 
miſtake his figure and expreſſion, juſt 
after having ſlain the Pylon, for a 
imple Apolls Venator * 


1.4. 42+ Who 
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42. Who'need' ever be vain of a 
poet's praiſe, when it is /o notoriouſly 


#501 that the muſes ſang à funeral 


elegy on the death of this ſame ſer- 
pent Python, ſlain by Apollo, their 
very god ? 


43. In philoſophy it is ſaid, that 
eunuchs bear wine better than men 


do.— The philoſopher then who 


claimed the prize of drinking, for 
being the firſt drunk, did honour to 
his gender. 


Liſten to this, ye jovial country 


ſquires, and never boaſt again of 


being able ts carry off a greater quan- 


tity of liguor—I think that is the 
phraſe—than other men. 


44. St. James ſays, Count it all joy, 
when you fall into divers temptations. 


45. By 
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45. By the inſtitutions of Lycur- 
gus, the rigour of the Spartan diſ- 
cipline, both in apparel and diet, was 
relaxed in time of war. 


46. There be ſix things, in phyſic; 
ſtiled non-naturals.—And what do 
you think they are? Even the moſt 
natural things in nature—diet—evas 
cuation air — exerciſe — ſleeping 
and waking. 


47. In the Farlcian Miſcellany, 
volume the firſt, and page firſt the 
preamble there is this expreſſion :— 
« To ſhew that when God is on our 
« fide, neither the power, nor the po- 
« licy cf man, is able to do us harm.” 
— What a deep reflexion | How many 
volumes of {ſermons have I ſeen wrote 
in the ſame way ! 


43. The 
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48. The. capitol of Rome was ſo call- 
ed, becauſe that a man's head which 
might have been a woman's, for aught 
they knew—the gender does not he 
there—happened to have been dug 
out of the foundation. 

From this hant, the Augurs prophe- 
fied, that Rome ſhould become the 
capital of the world. —You may fee 
what fort of reaſoners prieſts muſt 
have been from the beginning. 

Rome was ſtiled alſo the mifre/s,. 
not the maſter of the world.—Which 
ſeems ſufficiently to juſtify my far- 
miſe, above hinted, about the bead. 


49. Madneſs is conſiſtent—which 
is more than can be ſaid for poor 
reaſon. Whatever may be the ruling 
paſſion at the time, continues equally 
4o throughout the whole delirium — 
though it ſhould laſt for life. 


Mad- 
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Madmen are always conflant'in 
love; which no man in his ſenſes- 
ever was. — Our paſſions and prin- 
ciples are ſteady in phrenzy; but be- 
gin to ſhift and waver, as we return 
to reaſon. 


50. It is an hard caſe, that the laws 
ſhould not have made any manner of 
difference, between murdering an ho- 
neſt man, and only executing a ſcoun- 
drel,—I really think that theſe things 
ſhould aways be rated ad valerem. 


51. Pliny ſays, that the crocodile 
increaſes in ſtrength to its lateſt age, 
and dies in full vigour. — This would 
be a good poetical ſtmile for avarice, 
which 


* Grows with our growth, and ſtrengthens 
© with our weatne/5.” 


52. A 
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52. A lady of my acquaintance 
told me one day, in great joy, that 
the had got a parcel of the moſt de- 
lightful neve/s to read, that the had 
ever met with before. They call 
them Plutarch's Lives, ſaid ſhe.— 
I happened, unfortunately, to inform 
her ladyſhip, that they were deemed 
to be authentic hiftories. — Upon 
which her countenance fel, and ſhe 
never read another line in them. 


53- A ſervant maid I had once 
her name was not Dorothy *— re- 
turned home crying one day, becauſe 
a criminal, whom ſhe had obtained 
leave. to. go fee executed, W to 
get a reprieve. 


She had no ſpleen to the fellow, for 
he had been condemned only for a 


See chapter xxxiii. laſt paragraph but one. 


rape, 
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rape, nor was ſhe of a cruel natuve— 
-but ſhe had loſt a Jig oht. © | 


54. Raviſiun Textor has given us 
a catalogue of perſons who died laugh - 


ing. 


55. The Lex Papia forbad men to 
marry after ſixty, and women after 
fatty. 

I think the law was wrong in the 
firſt article—becauſe men may have 
children, long after that age—or 
their wives may, at leaſt, which an- 
ſwers as well for the community.— 
But matrimony is generally thrown 
away upon any woman after Wilkes" s 
number. 

To have children, is the only ma- 
de/t reaſon a woman can give for mar- 
riage.—And after ſuch pretence has 
ccaſed, what an indecent thing mutt 

it 
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it be, to ſee her proceeding to the 
gratification of her-concupucence, at 
the very foot of the altar? 


56. A Watch, or clock, goes the 
faſter for being foul. 


57. The famous princeſs Catharine 
Sforza, being beſieged in a fortreſs by 
rebels, was threatened by them to 
have her children put to death, if ſhe 

did not ſurrender the garnfon—< Do 
« with them as you pleaſc,” ſaid ſhe, 
for behold I have @ mold to caſt 

more.“ So ſaying, ſhe ſtepped up 
on the wall. I leave the hiſtorian 
to tell the reſt. H. ft. des femmes il- 
luftres. 

I think' that ſhe might have been 

celebrated for her immodeſty, as Jael 
was for her treachery. above women in 

ibe tent. 


58. 8 
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58. Monſieur Menage, a poet of 


diſtinguiſhed eminence in France, al- 


ways ſent a criticiſm to the preſs, im- 
mediately after every piece he pub- 
liſhed, to prove that he had not one 
requiſite of a poet in any of his 
writings, and that he wrote all his 
verſes, invi#4 Mineruã, by the mere 
dint of labour only.— What a ca- 


price! 


59. Alecto inſpiring Amata with 


rage, is compared by Virgil to @ boy 
whipping his top. 


60. Aſk Doctor Smollet what lie 
means in his Travels by the Genoelſe, 
the empreſs of Ruſſia, and making 
heaven accountable for the death of 
Peter the 'Third—Joan—and the pre- 
deſtination of her ſon? 

7 61. There 


— 
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61. There are certain fiſhes, ſtiled 
abdomidals, that have fins underneath 
their bellies—which your fiſhmonger 
philoſophers ſay prevent their turn- 
ing on their backs. 

This particular, I hear, is only true 
of fiſhes, but not of thoſe animals 
quæ definunt in piſcem. 


62. Diotima, a female philoſopher, 
Was the perſon that initiated Socrates 
into the philoſophia amatoria, which 
the Platoniſts afterwards extolled fo 
highly. . 


63. Theano, another female philo- 
ſopher, uſed to adviſe married wo- 
men to lay afide ſhame with their 
cloaths. | 

This brothel-maxim is finely repre- 
hended by the chafte Plutarch, who 


lays, that women ought never ta be 
naked, 
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nebed, for to hen they put off their gar- 
ments, they ſhould cloath themſelves with 
modeſty. 


64. The ſame Theano told Timæ- 
onides, who had often reviled her, 
that notwithſtanding his unkindneſs, 
ſhe always ſpoke well of him—but 
had the luck ſtill to find that hor pa- 


negyric had the ſame fate with his 


latire to be equally diſcredited. 
Prior and others have ſtolen epi- 
grams from this expreſſion. | 

% You always ſpeak ill of me, 

+ I always {peak well of thee. — 

% But ſpite of all our noiſe and pother, 
The world believes nor one nor other.” 

PRIiox. 


65. I knew man who was go- 
-verned by no one principle in the 
eld but fear. He had no manner 

Mx K Or 
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of objection to going to church, but 
leſt the devil might take it ill. 


66. The learned are not yet agreed, 
whether an olympiad contained four 
or five years. — The luſtre is happily 
ut of difpute, and fixed at five. 


67. How children come to be 
marked, before they come into the 
world, by an impreſſion made only 
on the ſight of the mother, is inex- 
plicable by philoſophy.—Nay, philo- 
ſophy denies the fact, but leaves the 
contingency of it rather a greater 


myſtery. 


68. Women entered originally into 
the Olympic games—but ſome con- 


fuſion happening once on their ac- 


counts, they were forbidden to ap- 
pear there for the future, on pain of 
geath, if found diſguiſed. 

Yet 


* 
& 


oo 


Yet a woman, named Herenice, 
did afterwards venture her life, for 
the mere pleaſure of wreſthng and 
boxing there—and won the prize. 


She could not conceal her triumph: 
which coming to the judges ears, 
they ordered, that thenceforward all 
athletics ſhould be performed naked. 

This, my author, who is a joker, 
fays, prevented their entering the 
circus for the future, but made them 


all crowd to the ring. 


69. Solon deprived parents of all 
paternal authority over baſtards.— 
The reaſon he gave for it is curious 
That as they were only fathers for 
their con pleaſure, this ſhould be ther 
only reward. 3 

Married men ſeem here to be unfa- 
vourably diſtinguiſhed by Solon—as 

K-24 mere 
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mere drudges in the vineyard, I ſup- 
poſe Solon had an ugly wife. 


70. Hucheſon, in his philoſophic 
treatiſe on beauty, harmony, and 
order, þlus's and minus's you to hea- 
ven or hell, by algebraic equations 
fo that none but an expert mathema- 
tician can ever be able to ſettle his 
accounts with St. Peter—and per- 
haps St. Matthew, who had been an 
officer in the cuſtonis, muit be called 
in to audit them. 


71. The pſeudomenos, a problem 
among the ſroxcs—a quibble merely 
in words. 


72. The anacamplcrotes—a certain 
rast the touch of which is nid to 
reconcile lovers. 

Lycurgus was the perſon who 
collected together all the works of 
| Homer 
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Homer in Aſia Minor, and brought 
them into Greece. 
Plato would exclude all the poets 
from his commonwealth. — Obſerve 


here the difference between a perſon 
who had formed a rea! Hate, and one 


who had framed only an ideal one. 


74. Ihrmonzles, a diſciple of Ti— 
motheus, aſked his maiter, one day, 
how he ſhould conduct himſelf, in 
order to obtain the prize of muſic, at 
a public opera that was then to be 
performed. 

« It the theatre be thin, ſar the 
old fellow, play your belt—for the 
„ audience may probably be {ſelect 
and judicious, - But to a crowded 
* houtc, be ſure to play as ill as you 
*&© can—becaule the multitude have 
Midas' cars.” 


IX 


* 


3 Har- 


1 

Harmonides, like other young peo- 
ple, aſked advice, which he meant 
not to take—exerted all his talents— 
excelled every competitor—loſt the 
prize—and died that very night of 
the mortification he had received by 
not taking the old ſage's counſel. _ 


7.5. There is an original neceſlity in 
our nature 0 determine ourſelves.— 
Providence has implanted this pro- 
penſity in us, to prevent ſuſpenſion 
of action, where reaſons may be want- 
ing, or 4quipoitcd. 

In the moſt indifferent caſes, we are 
apt to feel an inclination to favour 
one ſide of a queſtion more than the 
other. — Two men boxing, two hor- 
ſes running, two cocks fighting, two 
dogs fnarlng—even two ſiſhwomen 
ſcolding — though all cqually un- 
known—one will naturally take part 

with 
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with one or the other. —IVe muf 4 


termine ourſel vet. 


Two competitors. for a crown ap- 
pear on the theatre of war together. 
Even their very names ſhall decide 
the point, with regard to us, unknow- 
ing of their reſpective titles or merits. 
At was morally impoſlible to have 
remained indifferent, between Meer 
Jaffeir and Coſſim Ally Cawn, two 
rival nabobs, ſometime ago.—Ivowed 
fealty to the latter; and my wife, 
whether through loyalty or perverſe- 
neſs, always took part with the firſt 


againſt vs. 


And if the ſtrife ſhould SET to 
be between a man and a woman, the 
reſpective ſexes ſhall take different 
ſides in the contention—though not 
always on the part of their reſpective 
.genders—for women are ſometimes 
| K 4 partial 
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partial to a woman, merely becanſc 
ſhe is one—but oftener to a man, 
for the ſame reaſon.—No matter for 
the motives -e labour under a phy- 
ſical neceſſity of determining ourſelves. 


In fine, there is but one ſtruggle 
between man and woman, in Which 
both men and women cqually wh 
fucceſs to one ſide any - to which 
party I need not ſay.—For as my 
readers muſt be either male or fe- 
male, I ſhall refer the deciſion to 
their joint concurrence. d 


76. Brutus was originally a name 
of contempt, given firſt to Lucius 
Junius, by Tarquin, on account of his 
pretending madneſs and folly, in or- 
der to eſcape the notice and jealouſy 
of that tyrant, who had put his father 
and brother to death. 


Vir- 
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Virtue can render the meaneſt 


name great—and vice turn the great- 
eſt into contempt.— Liſten, ye ple- 


beians, and ye peers | 


77. Margaret de Valois, queen of 
Navarre, was ſtiled a tenth muſe, and 
a fourth grace. 


77. Solon ſaid, that if all men were 
to caſt their misfortunes into one 
common heap, every perſon would ra- 
ther take up his own lot again, than 
accept an equal ſhare with the reſt. 

This is an odd expreſſion—for as 
he makes the reflexion general, it is 
as much as to ſay, in effect, that 
every one's evils were le/s when put 
in, and greater when taken out. 
This might be true of /ome, but could 


not poſſibly be ſo of all. 
79. Plato 


Los... 

79- Plato ſaid of Dionyſius's court, 
at his return from Sicily, on his being 
asked what he obſerved remarkable 
there—V:idi monſtrum in naturg, homi- 
nem bis ſaturatum in die. By ſaturatum 
he meant merely eating, not drinkng. 

What would he have ſaid, had he 
lived in modern times, and ſeen not 
only two meals, but two debauc hes, in 


the ſame day 


80. In the life of Henry prince of 
Wales, there is a curious ſtory told, 
of a ſpeech made by a pope, who 
ſilenced a prieſt for preaching doc- 
trines contrary to the catholic faith. 

The man defended himſelf, by ſay- 
ing that he had advanced nothing 
but the goſpel, and the word of 
God. —To which his he/:ne/s replied, 
that this was, in effect, 4% ſubvert the 


catholic religion. 
81. Ti- 
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31. Tiberius was the perſon who 
offered a premium for the invention 
or contrivance of any new pleaſure. 


. 82. Providence has ſupplied the 
| body with refreſhment and medicine, 
in the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
world—and to our minds he hath 
given, both for relief and cure, reli- 
gion, muſic, and the ſciences. 
Whether I write the above obſer- 
vation from reflexion or recollection, I 
do declare, moſt ingenuouſly, that 
I cannot be certain this moment. 
Memorandum that memory is apt to 


forget. 


83. Ludovicus Jacob ſays of Pon- 
tus de Thiard, who was both a biſhop 
and a poet, that his erudition was 
too wniverſal for the firſt, and too 
profound tor the latter. 


84. Balzac 


To 
84. Balzac ſaid that Virgil had 
prevented Taſſo from being the firſt 


epic poet of Italy, but that Taſſo had 
prevented him from being the laſt. 


85. It 1s reported of Sebaſtian, a 
very good Latin poet, that he could 
ſeldom avoid ſpeaking in verſe, in his 
common converſation. 

In general, warm people, as pocts 
naturally are, ſpeak uſually in blank 
verſe—except they ſtutter. 


I liſp'd in numbers—for the numbers came.“ 


86. The Count de Bonarelli, an Ita- 
han nobleman, had paſſed through a 
regular courſe of divinity and philoſo- 
phy, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf, in both 
theſe ſtudies. | 

He was afterwards taken from 
thoſe purſuits, and employed by the 
great duke of Ferrara, in ſixteen 

embaſſics 


= 

embaſſies of ſtate; in all which he 
acquitted himſelf with great addreſs, 
both as a politician and a miniſter. 

He had never written one line of 
poetry in his life, till he was about 
threeſcore years of age; when having 
retired from public buſineſs, he un- 
dertook, for his amuſement, a paſto- 
ral poem, which he exccuted with a 
fame equal to Guarini's Paſtor Fido, 


and Taſſo's Amintay. 


87. The covetous man is poor— 
but the contented one rich — ſaid 


Bias the philoſopher. 


88. Solon built a city, in Cilicia, 
which he named Sz/e:s, and peopled 
it with a colony from Athens ; who 
mixing with the natives of the coun- 
try, corrupted their language, and 
were ſaid to ſelæciſe. Diogenes La- 

ertius 
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. | 
ertius gives us this derivation for the 
word ſolæciſin. | 


39. Simonides, a very ſweet Greek 
poet, was fo affected about the nicety 
of his expreſſion, that being to men- 
tion mules, upon ſome occaſion, he 
ſtiled them daughters of mares. — 
Upon which Diogenes rallied him, by 
asking whether they were not daugh- 


ters of afſes as well. 


9. In Plato's Phedon, Socrates 
Hays, that while the ſoul is immerſed 
an matter, it faggers, frays, frets, and 
is giddy, like @ man in drink. 

There is a paſſage in the Pfalms, 
from whence one muſt be almoſt cer- 
tain he muſt have borrowed this 
image—T hey reel too and fro, and ftag- 
ger, lite a drunken man, and are at 
their wits end. Pſalm 107. verſe 27. 

N lere, 
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Here, not only the ſimile is the 
ſame, and the expreſſion almoſt ſo— 
as near as different tranſlations of the 
ſame text, not performed by the Septua- 
gint, can be ſuppoſed to approach 
but the very occaſions are parallel 
alſo. The firſt deſcribes the ſtate of 
the ſoul, under the incumbrances of 
corporeal affections, and the latter 
ſpeaks of men unaſſiſted by grace. 


91. Plato allowed mirth and wine 
to old men, but forbad them both to 
young ones. To be merry and wiſe, 
might have been a rover deduced 
from this law. 


But Plato's reaſon was ud philo- 
ſophic— that while our natural chear- 
fulneſs and ſpirits remain, we ſhould 
never uſe incitements. To ſpur 4 

free horſe, ſoon makes a jade of him. 


* 
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92. Antigonus ſaid, Qi Macedo- 
m regem erudit, omnes etiam ſubditos 
erudit.— Qualis rex, talts grex, ſays 
ſome body elſe. K 
This is not always ſo. It is only 
what may be ſtiled à capable truth. — 
Virtue will not be ſuſhcient—for ex- 
ample alone won't do. The king 
muſt have both ſenſe and ſpirit too. 
He ſhould let all his bounties, ho- 
nours, and preferments, flow in one 
chaſte channel, and, like heaven, 
bribe us to our good. 


93. Is it not an amazing thing, that 
men {hall attempt to inveſtigate the 
myſtery of the redemption, when, at 
the ſame time that it is propounded 
to us as an article of faith ſolely, we 
are told, that the very angels have de- 


fired to pry into it in vain * 


CY 


94. SCC 
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94. See the cliaracter of Francis 

David Sterne, in the Annual Regiſter 

for the year 1760, and compare it 

with the jealous phrenzy of Jean 

Jacques Ronflean.— The unaccount- 
able caprices of human nature! 


95. aſked an hermit once in Italy, | 
how he could venture to live alone, 
in a ſingle cottage, on the top of a 
mountain, a mile trom any habita- 
tion? He replied, that Providence 
was his very next door neighbour. 


96. A library. 
Plerumque in qui ſimulac pedem 
poſui, foribus peſſulum abdo.— Am- 
bitionem autem, amorem, libidinem, 
avaritiam, excludo, quorum parens 
eſt ignavia, impentia nutrix et in 
ipfo æternitatis gremio, inter tot il- 
luſtres animos ſedem mihi ſumo, cum 
Vo“. II. L in- 
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ingenti quidem animo, ut ſubindè 
magnatum me miſereat, qui fælicita- 
tem hanc ignorant. 


Heins1vs. 


In the world, you are ſubject to 
every fool's humour.—In a library, 
you can make every wit ſubject to 


yours, 
HENRT AND FRANCES. 


97. The mareſghal de Bellegarde 
was a lover, and-a favourite of Anne 
of Auſtria's, but happened to be dif- 
carded upon the following occaſion : 


When he was taking leave of 
her majeſty, to repair to his com- 
mand in the army, he ſolicited her, 
with an air of paſſion and myſtery, 
to give him her hand; which after 
ſhe had, with a bluſh, ſome heſita- 
tion, and turning aſide her head, 


— «With 


EN 

* With neck retorted, and oblique regard,” 
at length conſented to, he applied it 
immediately to the hilt of his fword. 

A A moſt ſtupid piece of old-faſhioned 
gallantry, to be ſure. But obſerve, 


at the ſame time, the unaccountable 
caprice of woman, in his diſmiſſal. 


98. Plutarch has a fine expreſſion, 
with regard to ſome woman of learn- 
ing, humility, and virtue — That her 
ornaments were ſuch as might be pur- 
chaſed without money, and would 
render any woman's life both glorious 
and happy. 


99. Extract—unde neſcio. 


Adam ſignifies earth, and Eve life. 
But not to infilt upon Hebrew defi- 
nitions, man was originally made of 
the dead earth—but woman of the 
living man—therefore, of a more ex- 
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cellent, nature. — There are no. con- 
clukons. ſo. ſtrong as, thoſe that are 
drawn from the petitio principir. 

too. Another fragment in favour 
of the ſex : 

It is remarkable, that as by a wo- 
man we were all undone, ſo by a 
woman we were all retrieved again. 

For, as the Virgin conceiyed with- 
out, the co-operation of man, all the 
human nature that Chriſt took upon 
himſelf, muſt have been derived in- 
tirely from the feminine gender. 


The Laplanders have odd no- 
. They encourage the killing of 
bears in their country; and have 
framed this law, that any man who. 
deſtroys one, ſhall be cxempted 
from cohabiting with his wife for a 
week—and ſo on, teties quoties. 
102, Hera- 
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102. Heraclitus was the p rſon who 
firſt introduced the burning of the dead, 
upon this philoſophy, that fire was 
the predominant principle of all 
things; and that by ſuch diſſolution, 
the æthereal flame, or ſoul of man, 
was better and ſooner punfied and 
diſunited from the groſſneſs of 


matter, 


103. The doors of the Sorbonne, 
in the year 1550, cauſed a prieſt to be 
deprived of his beneſice, for pro- 
nouncing the words gui, and 
quanquam, as they are ſpelled, inſtead 
of kiflis and kankam, as they had re- 
formed them. — Which were the 
greater fools, they, or the prieſt ! 


104. Sophocles has written à tra- 
gedy, which conſiſts of but one in- 
tire monolo zue, of a perſon complain- 
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ing and lamenting a ſere heel. Sce 
the PhiloFetes. 


105. In the whole Hebrew dic- 
tionary there is not one word to ex- 


preſs nature or philoſophy. 


106. Pythagoras was the perſon 
who firſt changed the arrogant appel- 
lation of eos, or wife man, to phi- 
lefopher, or a lover f wiſdom. 


107. What a ſavage race of men 
muſt the antient Romans have been, 
who had but one word, Heis, in 
their language, for an enemy and 2- 
foreigner ? 


108. Mr. Hume ſays, Can we 

* expect that a government will be 
« well modelled by a people, who 
& know not how to make a ſpinning- 
te coheel, 
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« toheel, or to employ a loom to advan- 
« tage? 


109. A good fimile—as conciſe as a 
king's declaration of love. 


110. Sir Iſaac Newton ſtanding by 
the ſide of a quarry, faw a ſtone fall 
from the top of it, to the ground. 
« Why ſhould this ſtone, when 
«© looſened from its bed, rather de- 
i ſcend, than riſe, or fly acroſs? Ei- 
ther of theſe directions muſt have 
been equally indifferent to the 
« ſtone itſelf.“ 


Such was his ſoliloquy; and this 
the ſirſt philoſophic reflexion he had 
ever made. This led him firſt into 
conſidering the nature of gravity, 
&c.— So that to a mere accident we 
dove all thoſe deep reſearches, and uſe- 
L 4 ful 
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ful * with which he * 
ſince enriched the ſciences. 


111. Plutarch imputes the ceaſing 
of many of the oracles, to the world's 
being thinner peopled at that time 
than formerly.—“ The gods, ſays 
« Bd, would not deign to uſe ſo many 
e interpreters of their wills, to ſo 
„ ſmall an handful of people.“ 


112. Solon was the perſon who 
granted à power to parents of put- 
ting their children to death. —Who 


was it that gave them authority to 
condemn their daughters to a nun- 


nery ? 


113. Plutarch commends Attalus 
for deſtroying all his own children, 
in order to leaye his wealth and king- 
dom to his nephew. 

One 


Cas +; 

One unnatural action induced an- 

other. For Attalus's reaſon for fo 

doing was, that his brother, the fa- 

ther of that nephew, had left him 
his heir, in wrong to his own ſon. 


114. Men aſſect parrots, that diſ- 
grace human ſpeech— and are fond 
of monkies, that ridicule human 
action. „ 

115. Great caters have generally 
but dull intellects.— Ihe dromedary 
is ſaid to have four ſtomachs. 


116. A very curious and authentic 
letter has been lately brought to 
light, from the queen of Scots to- 
Elizabeth — which makes the latter's 
chaſtity not to be ſo problematical a 
point as general hiſtory had left it 
to us. See the Annual Regiſter for 


1759, Page 323. 
117. See 
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117. See the contraſted character 
of young Servin, in Sully's Memoirs, 
for an extraordinary inſtance in hu- 
man nature. 


118. Mr. Spence, in his Polyme- 
tis, ſays, that there muſt have been 
a nymph, whoſe name was Aura—or 
Procris could never have conceived 
a jealouſy at the expreſſion of Cepha- 
lus, Aura veni. 


How could a perſon of his taſte, and 
excellent criticiſm, poſſibly make ſo 
poor a comment! This paſſage certain- 
ly does not, in the leaſt, prove that 
there ever was ſuch a nymph, but 
only that Procris imagined there was. 

Had he remembered Shakeſpeare, 
he would have known, that 

«'Triftes light as air, are, to the jealous, 


% Contirmations ſtrong,” &c. 


119. Mr. 
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119. Mr. Spence is ſhamefully mif- 
taken in another paſſage too. He 
ſays that the Hamadryads were not 
reputed by the poets to have been the 
fouls of particular trees, but the 


nymphs of the woods in general. 

But theſe latter were always diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the title of Dryads, 
from whence Druids, and the former 
were only thought to be the lives of 
trees, 


120. The ſeeing an object diſtinctly, 
with one eye, and the not ſeeing it 
double, with two, muſt appear to be 
an unaccountable circumſtance in vi- 
ſion.— The ſame philoſophic queſtion 
may be applied to hearing. 


121. What ſcolds muſt women 
have been deemed from the begin- 
ning, when all the familzars, the fa- 


miltares, ' 


miliares, or female geniu, were ſtiled 
Junones? 


122. J was acquainted once with a 
gallant ſoldier, who aſſured me that 
his only meaſure of courage was 
this: 

Upon the firſt fire, in an engage» 
ment, he immediately looked upon 
himſelf as a dead man. He then brave- 
ly fought out the remainder of the 
day, perfectly regardleſs of all man- 


ner of danger, as becomes a dead man 
to be. 


So that all the life or limbs he car- 
ried back again to his tent, he rec- 
koned as clear gains—or, as he him- 


ſelf expreſſed it, /þ much ſaved out of 
the fire. 


- 123. A man 1s ſhorter, ſtanding 
up, than ij ing along. Ile is certainly 
near 
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near ſix lines, or about half an inch; 
longer in bed than when up. 


124. Peculliarities in C s Latin 
grammar: 

He reckons but ſeven parts of 
ſpeech, leaving out the pronoun and 
participle, and ſubſtituting the, ad- 
jective for both. 
He admits only five caſes of nouns, 
rejecting the vocative. His reaſon for 
this is curious.—See the note, page 1. 

The order of his cafes too ſtands 
thus: — Nominatve, acculative, ge- 
nitive, dative, and ablative. 


125. About the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, and in the pontificate 
of Gregory the Ninth, a curious in- 
cident happened. 

Count Gleichen was taken priſoner, 
in an engagement againſt the Sara- 

cens, 
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cens, and condemned to ſlavery. He 
was employed at work in the gardens 
of the ſeraglio, and happened to be 
taken notice of by the Sultan's daugh- 
ter.— She found out that he was a 
perſon of diſtinction, conceived a paſ- 
ſion for him, and offered to contrive 
his eſcape, if he would marry her. 


He honeſtly told her that he had a 
wife already.—She replied, that the 
made no manner of ſcruple of that 
circumſtance, as the cuſtom of her 
country allowed men a plurality. 
Upon theſe terms then they agreed, 
and had the fortune to get ſafe to- 
gether to Venice. He haſtened to 
Rome, made Gregory acquainted 
with the particulars of the ſtory, 
and upon promiſe to make Mis S. 
racen turn Catholic, obtained a diſ- 

penſation to keep both wives. | 


The 
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The firſt wife was ſo much rejoiced 
at recovering her huſband, upon any 
conditions, that ſhe acquieſced in the 
articles, and ſhewed herſelf grateful, 
in the higheſt. inſtance, to his fair de- 
liverer. The ſtory mentions another 
unnatural circumſtance allo in this mat- 
ter—that the Saracen had no chil- 
dren, but ſhewed a mother's fondneſs 
toward thoſe of her rival. W hat pity 
that ſhe did not leave ſome of her 
breed behind her ! 

At Gleichen they ſtill continue to 
ſhew the bed in which they all three 
uſed to ſleep peaceably together 
which, for that reaſon, might moxe 
properly be ſtiled the grave. 

They were all buried in the ſame 
tomb, in the church of the Peterſberg 
Benedictines, and lie under a ſtone, 
with this epitaph, which the count, 

WhO 
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who outlived them both; ordered to 
be inſcribed upon it: 25 8 

« Here lie: the bodies of two rival 
« wives; who with unpuralleled affer- 
4 tion loved each other as ſiſters, and 
<6 me extremely. The one fled from 
4 Mahomet; to follow her huſband — 
* the other was willing to embrace 
the ſpouſe ſhe had recovered.— 
«© United by the ties of matrimonial 
c love, we had, when living, but 
-< one nuptial bed; and in our 
deaths, only one marble to cover 
% us. 


126. Plato deſcribes two Cupids— 
à celeſtial, and a. terreſtrial one. 
Perhaps he meant thus to divide the 
antient opinion of the two urchins, 
who ate ſaid one to calſe, and the 
| Other to ceaſe, love—or, more likely, 
to 
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to, diſtinguiſh, en oth n. 


natural one. 


127. Sir "ne: Bom 2 the 
muſes are in league together with 
time, and preſerve the privileges of 
the golden age. Poetry ſubſiſts after 
ſtates and empires are loſt. The 
poet's life unites ſafety with dignity, 
pleaſure with merit I wiſh I could 
add profit alſe—and beſtows admira- 
tion without .cnvy.—lIt places a man 
in the feaſt, and not in the throng 
in the light, but not in the heat. 


128. It was ſaid, very juſtly, and 
refinedly, by a lady, mentioned in 
one of Swift's letters, that in men, 


deſire begets love - and in women, 
love begets deſire. 


129. Quid tam dignum miſericor- 
did, quam miſer? 


Vol.. II. M | 130, IL 


% 
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130 Il penſieri ſtretti, et il viſo 
coll was Sir Harry Wooton's * 

vice through life. 

131. In Comus, ſpeaking of a 
night ſhout and revelry, upon joyful 
occaſions, Milton juſtly lays, [ty | 

thanked the gods amis. 


132. A man muſt be born @ ſchool- 
maſter. He muſt be more or lets 
than man, fays Le Sage, in his Ba- 

chelor of Salamanca, to preſerve his 

patience. | 
122 It is ſurprizing that there 
ſhould be perſons on the face of the 
earth, who love themſelves ſo little, as 
to fret at every thing, to be conſtant - 
1y out of humour, and ſet the whole 
world againſt them. ä 
1 34. T have long ceaſed to wonder 


at all the operations of nature, except 
6 | one. 
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one. Take a ſeed of a fruit tree, or 
à flower, cut it to pieces, or bruiſe 
it in a mortar, and you will percerve 
but one colour in it. Sow another 
grain of the ſame kind, and it ſhall 
produce n or fruits, containing 
every tint in the rainbow. 

The lynx- eyed Philoſopher may 
perſuade himſelſ, that he ſpies the future 
tree, or flower, in the preſent ſeed — 
but he can never perſuade me, that he 
ſees, or foreſees, their future colours 
there. 

There appears to be ſomething 
more here, I confeſs, than mere ſecand 
cauſes requiſite to account for 2 a 
phoenomenon. | 


135. In a French book 1 was read- 
ing ſome time ago, I met with a ſtu- 
pid exerciſe of wit, of which I give 
your here a ſpecimen, merely deenufe 
M2 it 
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it is new, in a diſtich of French verſe, 
wrote in the following manner: 
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Ric fn „„. 


Another, in Latin verſe. 
o- N m-— 2 v=o, 
en 


Another, in Engliſh. 
F f---- m g---, t- i 20 — 
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If you have nothing elſe to do, try 
to puzzle theſe out. It will be better 
than drinking, or falling aſleep, or 
fretting becauſe you have not a thou- 
ſand pounds a year. 


} 


136. The following inſcription, 
taken from Alderſgate, is a conceit 
of the ſame kind with the former 
but much more foolith, becauſe more 

inge- 


Ein . 
ingenious and difficult. IN lan- 
gar ann 
Qu an tris di e vul fra 
os guis ti ro um nere vit. 
H fan chris mi t mu la 


If you have a turn for riddling, I 
ſhall leave you to amuſe yourſelf, with 
the above laborious dulneſs, after you 
have diſpatched the former carrity- 
wutchets. 


137. I knew a common fellow, 
once, who had been born a fool. - He 
was an excellent labourer, and, barring 

_ accidents, the beſt verbal meſſenger 

in the country where he lived. 

While he was receiving his inſtruc- 
tions, he uſed always to hold one 

hand on the oppoſite ear, leſt the di- 

rections ſhould ſteal through it and 

4 inſtant you had done, he would 

NM 3 clap» 
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clap his other hand upon the liſtening * 
ear, and run off with the ſtory to the 
perion appointed to receive it. 

But if, by accident, he happened 
to fall, or was any otherwiſe obliged 
to take off either of his hands from 
his cars, he immediately loſt all re- 
membrance ot the meſſage, and would 
return back, crying, for freſh iuſtruc - 
tions. 


138. The beſt account for the be- 
lief of miracles has been given by 
Gil Blas.— He ſays, that the marvellous 
ftrikes the imagination; and when once 
that has been gaintd over, the judoment * 
has ns longer fair play. 


139. A curious ſentence once met 
with, I don't know where—Mundus 


ipje, qui ob  antiquitatem deberet- efſe | 
ſapiens, . ſemper fullixat, et nullis Au- 


gellis 
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gellis alteratur ; ; fed, ut puer, vun riſes 
e floribus coronuri. 


140. Vitam regit fortuna; 1 non ſapi- 
entia.—This is a very bad moral, and 
I wonder how the author of Tully's 
Offices could ſuffer it to eſcape him. 


141. Lycurgus, in order to con- 
firm his eſtabliſhment for ever, took 
a journey to Delphos, on pretence of 
confulting the oracle; firſt obliging 
the king, ſenate, and people, in an. 
oath, not to alter the ſtate till his 
return. | 
He then retired into voluntary 
exilement for life.— What a deal of 
virtue and ſimplicity muſt they have 
had in thoſe days! | 


142. Ex ſenſibus ante cætera ho- 
mini tactus, deinde gufſtatus—reli- 
quis ſuperatur à multig—Aquile cla- 
: M 4 ius. 


e 
ris cernunt—Vultures ſagaciùs odo- 
rantur—liquidids audiunt Talpæ, ob- 
rutæ terra. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. 


143. Maria is the only woman in 
the world whom ſmiles become not. 
She is beautiful when grave, but looks 
like an ideot whenever ſhe laughs. 

It I was her lover, I ſhould be con- 
ſtantly picking of quarrels with her, 
in order to preſerve my cenſtancy. — 
For the maxim of amantium iræ, &c. 


is moſt peculiarly applicable here. 


144. How imperfect muſt the ſtate 
of qrthography have been, when 
there was no more difference between 


the numerals that expreſs four, and 
two hundred, than © and 7. 


145. Homer, Heſiod, Eſop, the 
Seven * "fe Maſters, as * are ſtiled, 


and 
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and the Sybils, were all born under 
the A Hrian, called the ſirſt * 


146. Had all poſlible muſical tones 
been exhauſted. by nature, that ſhe 
was forced to. ſuffer the raven to 
croak, the owl to ſcreech, the pear 
cock to ſcream, ang * to w_ 
or ſqueel? 


147. 115 emperor Adrian, who 
_ wrote the familiar verſicles to his ſoul, 
and was a perſon of ſurprizing know- 
ledge and literature, for a king, pre- 
ferred Cato to Cicero, and Ennius to. 


Virgil. 


148. Septimius Severus, thi nine- 
teenth Roman emperor, died at York, 
in Great- Britain. 

There was ſomething moſt remark- 
ably amiable in this perſon. His fon 
2 ä Cara» 
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Caracalla attempted to flay him, , 
after be had declared him bis ſucceſſors. 
but was prevented by his guards. 

The good old man reſented only, 
but revenged not, the intended parri- 
cide; and retiring into his palace, 
tell ill immediately, and died of grief. 

I admire the philoſophy in him. 
that forgave, but more love the na- 
ture in him that fe/?. 


149. Conſtantius, the laſt of the 
pagan Roman emperors, and father 
of Conſtantine che Great, died alſo 
at York. 


150. Heliogabalus, though a ſad 
dog, inſtituted one very faveuradle,. 
and therefore 2%, law—which was, 
the eſtabliſhing a female juriſdidtion, to 
fit in judgment upon all trials relative 
to the ſex. | 


I think 
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I think that fuck a ſupplement is 
much wanted in our own conſtitu- 
tion. How can 4 female culprit be 
{aid to be tried by her peers, without 
a female jury? But upon all indict» 
ments for raviſhment, particularly, I 
would have women only impanel- 
led. For the buſineſs, upon ſuch 
occaſions, ought undoubtedly to be, 
rather to examine the accuſer, than 
to try the accuſed. > 

Now girls often give themſelves - 
great airs about being raviſhed, 
though nothing might have been far- 
ther from their thoughts at the time. 
They might perhaps have been ſo, in a 
natural ſenſe, though not in a legal 


ane - which is all I pretend to contend © 


for. And how is it poſlible for a 
man, or even twelve men, to declare, 
upon their conſciences, under which 

. _ . of : 
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of theſe predicaments the evidence 
might have laboured ? 
Women then, moſt certainly, muſt 
be the beſt judges, in theſe myſteries. 
of the bona dea, and can quicker 
diſcover whether the teſtimony ariſe 
from a ſpirit of chaſtity, of extor- 
tion, or extenuation of the juror's 
own frailty. And a man ought only 
to be condemned upon the firſt cate- 
gory.— For if the fact itſelf ſhould be 
thought ſufficĩient to convict him, his 
holineſs the pope himſelf muſt in- 
Fallibly ſuffer. 


151. In the fourteenth century, 
one Nicolao Gabrini di Rienzi, one of 
the loweſt of the people 'of Rome, 
had ſpirit and ambition enough to 
conceive a deſign of compaſſing the 
ſovereignty of the city—and without 

4 moncx, 
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money, friends, alliances, or military 
force, by the mere dint of oratory 
and perſeverance, he did at length 
effectually obtain his object, and ar- 
rived alſo to ſuch a pitch of power 
and influence, as to awe ſeveral of 
the potentates of Europe, and to be 
admitted an arbitrator of e 


152. Even ſo late as near the be- 


ginning of the ſixteenth century, a 
certain prieſt, having met with this 


paſſage, in ſome Greek author, 5 v2; 
row aixocg, mens humana immaterialts 
, and finding, in his Lexicon, that 
uo; ſigniſied a Hlute Or pipe, brought 
no leſs than fifteen arguments, in an 
academical exerciſe, to prove the 
human ſoul to be @ whi/tle. 


153. Henry the Fourth, emperor 
of Germany, received the imperial 
dia- 
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: diadem from the hands of pope Ce- 
le/ftine—who, after he had placed it 
on his head, while he was on his 
knees, kicked it off again with his 
ſacred tee, to thew his authority over 
the kings of the earth. 


154. The Jews ſent legates to Oli- 
ver Cromwel, to know whether he 
was not the true Meſſiah. 


155. Pope Julius the Second was 
reading the Bible, when an account 
was brought him of his troops being 
beaten by the French.—Upon which, 
he threw down the book on the floor, 
out of reſentment to the partiality of 
heaven. 


156. The name of France is a re- 
proach to the nation. It was derived 
from a people who were denominated 
Francs, from the remarkable ſpirit of 
* liberty 
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berty for which they had been 
diſtinguiſhed. 

But after they had ſo poorly ſuc- 
cumbed to arbitrary ſway, the antient 
name of Gaul would better have be- 
come them—and the dung, not the 
game-coct, ſhould be their enſign. 


157. Stephen Barthorms, a king 
of Poland, ſaid, that God had reſerved 
three things to himſelf - the power of 
creation, the knowledge of future 
events, and the dominion over our con- 
ferences. | 


158. The Romans were a wicked 
people in their public policy, though 
virtuous in their private morals. 
They made uſe. of the baſeſt, moſt 
oppreilive, and moſt cruel methods of 
aggrandizing their empire by ſub- 
jecting all their ncighbours to the 
yoke 
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voke firſt, and then, by the help of 


ſlaves of their own making, extend- 


ing their tyranny over the reſt of the 
world. The punica fides of the Car- 


thaginians was never ſo great, as the 


faithleſneſs and treachery of the Ro- 


mans. 


159. Antient Rome rendered her- 
ſelf miſtreſs - Which is worſe than 
ma ſter of the world, under her con- 
ſuls, by the ſame methods that ſhe 


-continued ſo afterwards under her 


Popes. 

The gocd of the commenwealth, was 
the former pretext—and the goed of 
the church, was the latter one. Theſe 
being their firſt principles, to which 
all others were to be ſubordinate, 
whatever vice, falſehood, or oppreſ- 
fon, that could favour either of theſe 


domi- 
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dominions, was conſidered as public 
virtue, or pious fraud. 


160. It was lucky, and worthy of 
Temark, that juſt when the Greek 
and Roman ſtory had riſen to the 
higheſt pitch of per/onal heroiſm, 
glory, virtue, and example—and that 
hiſtory had been in full poſſeſſion of 
the facts—their languages ſhould fall 
ſuddenly into corruption and decay, 
by the deſtruction of their empires, 
ſo as to become dead ones. 


It is by this means that they have 
obtained to become claſſical ſtudies, 
and we read their authors univerſally, 
or wnver/ttally, at leaſt, with pleaſure 
and improvement—which it had been 
impoſſible to have done, had thoſe 
tongues, like the living ones, conti- 
nued ſtill to have been altered, com- 

Vol. II. N mixccd, 
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mixed, or ennched, and ſo have be- 
come obſolete, as they muſt have 
done, long before the æra when they 
were firſt eſtabliſhed as a ſtudy in the 


European colleges. 
161. Boyle, in his Seraphic Love, 


ſays, Our Saviour is fo near unto 
“God, that he might well have ſaid, 
« and the Father are one.” —By 
which he ſeems to have thought, that 
Chriſt ſpoke only fouratively in ſuch 
expreſſions. 

Boyle had ſtudied the Scriptures, 
both as a commentator and divine.— 
Nay, in the beginning of the twen- 
tieth ſection of this very work, he 
expreſly ſays, © that he had had 
& taken ſome pains in the ſtudy of 
& controverſial divinity.” 

His abilities were great, and his 
ſenſe of religion warm—l1o that, both 

as 
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as an enthuſiaſt and a theologiſt, he 
would probably have delivered him- 
ſelf more Athanaſianly, if he had not 


been reſtrained, both as a metaphy- 


ſician and an expoſitor. 


162. Lewis the Thirecenth took 
particular notice of De Retz, after- 
wards cardinal, for his generoſity and 
virtue in placing a girl in a convent, 
who had been ſold to him by her mo- 
ther; as alſo for his bravery in de- 
ſiring his antagoniſt to take up his 
fword again, which he had dropt, 
on his foot ſlipping, in a duel with 
kim, | 

The attending to ſuch inſtances of 
magnanimity and virtue, 1n private 
life, is the being @ Ling. This is the 
only way that a monarchy can be 
ſaid to be preferable to a common- 
wealth, 


N 2 As 
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As this 1s the moſt charming pre- 
rogative with which princes are en- 
dowed, I am ſurprized that they are 
not fond of exerting it oftener than 
they do, during their abundant leiſure. 
For, like Lucretius's gods, they 
generally leave the affairs ot the world 
to take care of themſelves, under the 
agency of but ſecond-be/t cauſes—or 
the direction of chance, not choice 
and their miniſters take care, or don't 
tahe care, of all the buſineſs of ſtate, 
without ever froubling them — till 
after it is done—or undone. 


163. Doctor Young ſaid, that Pope 
had pit Achilles into petlicoats again 
alluding, I ſuppoſe, to his firſt dif 
guiſe among the daughters of Lyco- 
meces, and to the ſetters of rhime. 


164. What 
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164. What has ſurprized me moſt 
in hiſtory, is to read of ſo few kings 
who have abdicated their thrones— 
Not above a dozen or two at the 
mot ! 


165. I ſhirted myſelf this morning 
the moment I got out of bed.—There 
happened to be a large pier glaſs juſt 
before me, which expoſed me to my- 
felf, ſtark naked. I had never, in 
all my life, ſeen ſuch a ſight before. 

I am ſubject to reflexions, and ſtood, 
for near a minute, philoſophizing on 
my figure, with my arms @ Lebe, 
reſembling, both in ſhape and com- 
plexion, one of your new-tailioned 
brown Dutch tea kitchens—but alas 
without a ſalamander, 

Upon a cloſe ſcrutiny on all my 
parts, I could fairly account for every 
inch, mem ber, or circumſtance about 


N '2 me, 


| 
| 
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me, except my nipples.— The horſe, 
the bull, the ram — nor even the 
baboon, which comes neareſt to man 
have them not.— No other male ani- 
mal of the creation is incumbered 
with ſuch parts, as actually appear to 
be of no more uſe to me than they 
are to the /ady mothers, mentioned in 
chapter xxx11. 


166. A ſolution of the three riddles 
mentioned in number 135: 
O ciel! donne a mon cœur des forces ſuffiſantes, 


Pour pouvoir ſapporter des douleurs ſi cuiſantes. 


O mihi tam longz maneat pars ultima vitz, 
Spiritus, et quantum fat erit tua dicere facta ! 


Fear ſirſt made gods, the impious atheiſt cries— 
And fear unmade them, the divine replies. 
Lou can eaſily fee the contrivance 
of 1t.—The initials only of each word 
are ſet down, and @ dit made for 


every letter in it. i 
Bere 
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1 here make a preſent of this myſ- 
tery to the public, for the benefit of 
the preſs. It will be a much better 
method of de/:gnms names that one 
dares not. print aut, than the com- 
mon way of A „B, &c. 
As for example :—Suppoſe you had 
been abuſing a corrupt miniſter, till 
you were tired—but indeed, right 
or wrong, they are all abuſed—and 
then were to conclude your ſpite, with 
ſaying, the man I mean is 8 , 
how readily might one miſtake this 
for Sandwich? But were it wrote 
thus, S------ the obloquy would be 
obviated—nor would the candid pub- 
lic ſuffer malignity to avail itſelf of 
the old quibble, „ non eff litera— 
while the decypherer would toon end 
the diſpute, by conſtruing it into 
Def anus , 
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167. An explanation of the inſcrip-- 
tion, in number 136: 


Quos anguis triſti diro cum vulnere ſtravit, 
Hos ſanguis Chriſti miro tum munere lavit. 


By comparing theſe two paſlages: 
together, you may ſee how artfully 
the middle line of the former is made 
up from parts of the firſt, which 
terve equally to anſwer to the frag- 
ments of the latter.— D/ ciles nugæ. 


168. Female vanity.— Even Mi- 
nerva, the gaddeſt of wiſdom, is ſaid: 
to have caſt away her pipe, upon being 
told by her maids of honour that it 
uſed to diſcompoſe her teatures—and 
would never ſuffer herſelf to be 
ſerved, as all the other goddeſſes had 
ſo notoriouſly been, for fear of ſpoil- 

ing her ſhape. 


169. A 


9. A friend of mine once had 
conceived a particular averſion to per- 
ſons who had been born with red Hair. 
He carned this ſtrange prejudice to 
an extravagant length.—lHe uſed to 
ſay, that he could never conſide in a 
friend or a miſtreſs of this com- 
plexion for that the men were falſe, 
and women friſky. 

An inſtance or two of this kind 
had determined his philoſophy, with 
as much reaſon as the jockey, in an 
old ſtory, had for the reverſe—who: 
having once met with a good horſe, 
who happened to be cropt-eared, pro- 
nounced that crþpt-eared hor/os were: 
naturally good. -A barber too recom-- 
mended white-hafted razors, from the 
lame experience. 

Red hair is only @ /n it it be any 
fign at all—of warm or lively aftec-- 

tions ; 
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tions; and operates according to the 
ruling paſſion, of love, religion, am- 
bition, play, revenge, &c.— Which 
differs equally both in men and wo- 
men of all complexions. And I have 
always found more virtue in warm 
affections, than in /ukewarm Ones. 
Warm paſſions may be tempered, but 
cold ones can never be brought to 
feeth. 


170. In the Paſſion, painted by Mi- 
chael Angelo, the Virgin is finely de- 
ſcribed, according to her peculiar 
circumſtances—though certainly moſt 
abſurdly, under the general 1dea of 
ſuch a ſituation. 

She ſtands unmoved, and looking 
on the ſufferings of her Son, without 
grief, without pity, without regret, 

- without tears—becauſe ſhe is ſuppoicd 


to 
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to have known that the event was to 
be finally happy. 

What different opinions muſt a 
Chriſtian and a Muſſulman form of 
this picce? 


* 


171. Nunc itaque et verſus, et cztera ludicra 
pono z 
Quod verum atque decens, curo, et rogo, et 
omnis in hoc ſum. ns 
Hor. Erisr. 


I met lately with the following 
lines, which are, in ſenſe, and almoſt 
in words, the very ſame with the 
former: 

Hic 1gitur verſus, et cztera ludicra pono : 


Quod verum, atque bonum eſt, inquiro, et 
totus in hoc ſum. 


The author of the latter lines was 
not quoted, in the paſſage from 
whence ] have taken them—which 


was the Lemma to the Idyllia of 
Theo- 
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Theocritus, tranſlated by Creech. 
So that I cannot determine which 
might have been the plagiariſt, by 
comparing their diflorent gras. 


Is not this a precious morſel for the 
critics? Let me conjecture about it. 


My opinion is, that C:ceca meant to 
have quoted Horace; and his memory 
failing him, he might have ſupplied 
the verſe out of his own head—as is 
frequently the caſe, in repeating with- 
out book 

My reaſon is this — Creech tranſ- 
tated Horace, though badly ; but 
mult certainly have remembered the 
above paſlage in him—and I cannot 
tuppoſe that he would have taken 
worſe lines to the ſame purpole from 
any other writer. 


Now the verum, atque bonum, in 


the latter diſtich, are, in ſtrictneſs ot 


phi- 
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philoſophy, the ſame thing. — But 
there is a beautiful diſtinction be- 
tween the verum, atquè decens, in 
the ſirſt lines. Horace joins manners 
with morals, and adds ps as to 
virtue. 

Perhaps the anonymous lines above 
quoted may be in Lucretius I have 
read but little of him from whom 
Horace is ſaid to have borrowed not 
only his principles of the Epicurean 
Philoſophy, but to have taken ſeveral 
paſlages out of his writings—among 
which this may poſſibly be one, that 
he has improved. 

Creech tranſlated both of theſe au- 
thors, and might naturally be ſup- 
poſed to have been partial to the one 
which he had the beſt ſucceſs with. 


72. As ohſtinate as a pig iu an 
entry. This would have bcen a atten 
11 
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mile for Homer to have applied to 
Ajax or Diomede— Which is it? for 


J will not take the trouble to look, 


though the Ihad lies now on my 
table. 


Madame Dacier defends the allu- 
ton to the , in ſuch a way as de- 


{erves not a ſerious anſwer.—She had 
much better have agreed with Ho- 
race, and have ranked that ftmile 
under the head of 

Ali quando bonus dormitat Homeru:s. 


173. Ariſtotle's Art of Poetry is 
the beſt eſteemed piece of criticiſm 
among the antients. low came he 
to excel both Horace and Vida, 
though better pocts, and who had 
allo the advantage of ſtudying him 
before they wrote ? 

Becauſe they only copied him— 
Þut he had copied nature,—All his 

3 rulcs, 
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rules, as Pere Rapin fays, are but 
nature methodrzed, or reaſon reduced to 
art. : 
174. Some of the altitudes or 
depths of philoſophy, are, to doubt 
our ſenſes, to diſcredit our own exiſtence, 
and to require :mpoſible demon/trations 


for ſelf-evident propeſitions. 

175. The philoſopher, I think it 
was Des Cartes, who, after a world 
of deep reflexion, ſaid, Cogrto, ergo 


fum, might as well have ſaid dubite, at 


firſt, and have deduced his ergs from 
thence at once. — For, in this caſe, ts 


doubt, 1s to be certain. 


176. Sce the account of the plays, 


filed the Myſeries, deſcribed in the 


preface to Don Quixote. 


Cervantes ridicules penances and 


pneſtcraft throughout but knows 
not 
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not where to ſtop.— The whipping of 
Sancho, for the diſenchantment of 


Dulcinea, and the twitching and 


-pinking him, for the reſurrection of 


Altiſidora, are prophane alluſions. 
In the latter manceuvre, when one 


of the executioners pinches his face, 
he cries out, your fingers ſmell of wine- 
gar.“ And they gave him a ſponge, 


* . . 1 . 9 
e dipt in vinegar, to drink.“ 
In his laſt volume, chapters xvii. 


and x1x. he has a ſtroke at the church, 
who will not redcem or abſolve gra- 


tis, as their maſter did. Why tlept 
the holy inquiſition all this While? 


77. I have ſeen whole volumes 
wrote againit the real preſence, to 


prove that matter was not capable of 


ubtquity—and as many more, net to 


prove that it was. 


This 
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This is the way that libraries are 
filled! or rather ſtuffed. -I approve 
greatly of Maſter Triglyph's ſcheme 
for one, in chapter xcv. of the Tri- 
umvirate though poſſibly my own 
works might have been excluded 


from it. 
* 


178. By the canon law, if a car- 
dinal be accuſed of fornication, there 
muſt be a ſeptuagint of witnefles to 
prove it So that he muſt kiſs a girl 
at the market croſs, at leaſt, to be con 
victed.— How many more would be 
requiſite to convict a pope ? 


179. Socrates has framed an alle- 
gory, for pleaſure, as allied to pain, 
that reſembles Scriblerus's deſcription 
of the Lindamira-Indamora. — For 
though their faces are turned dif- 
terent ways, there is no enjoying 
. 0 one, 


AS 
one, without communicating -with 
the other. 


180. Sw Francis Bacon — It is 
enough juſt to mention his name only, 
to ſhew how well intitled he was to 
remembrance here - both on account 
of his greatneſs and littleneſs, 

« The wiſeſt, brighteſt, meaneſt of mankind.” 


181. The antient philoſophy ma- 
terialized ſpirit, and the modern, in 
order to be even with it, has /piritual- 
ied matter. What extremes are men 


liable to run into, who depart one 
line from common ſenſe! 


182. We ridicule the Iriſh, for ſay- 
ing kt, for Tilled. But their autho- 
rity bears no leſs a name than Spenſer. 


183. Tam deeſt avaro quod habet, 
quam quod non habet. 


184. Quan- 
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184. Quanta laboras in Charybai / 
Digne puer meliore ammd. 
Honk. Lib. 1. Od. 27. 


How was it poſſible for Horace, or 
no Horace, to be guilty of ſuch a con- 
fuſion of figure, as to ſay that a per- 


fon was drowning, in one line, and 
worthy of à better flame, in another? 


This was going through fire and 
water for a metaphor, with two wit- 
neſſes. 


185. Among the unaccountable 
deliriums of human nature, there was 
a man, mentioned in antient hiſtory, 
who fancicd that he had got ſome of 
Ariſtophanes' frogs in his belly, cry- 
ing Brece ebex, coax, cc, wp, cop. 


186, „ - when, O dire omen 


« I found my weapon had the arras pierc'q, 
O 2 6«« Juit 
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„ Juſt where the fatal tale was interwoven, 
How the unkappy Theban flew his fither.“ 


Onyvan, 


What had the Vat tale of Ocdipus 
to do with the peculiarity of Cha- 
mont's ſituation? If he muſt have a 
dire men though I ſce no reaton for 
any imagery here at all- he had bet- 
ter have framed his alluſion upon the 
Roman ſtory, 

. Where the infatuate brother few his fot 1 


for this he was fierce enough to have 
done him ſelk, had he found her 


guilty. 


187. Dr. Ruſſel ſays, that a woman 
may have milk, without being preg- 
nant, or having had a child. 


188. lam in poſſeſſion of a faculty, 
at any time I pleaſe, of communicating 
a ſenſible pleaſure to mytcit, without 

action, 
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action, idea, or reflexion : by ſimple 
volition, merely. The ſenſation is in 
a degree between feeling and titilla- 
tion, and reſembles the thrilling 
which permeates the joints of the 
body, upon ſtretching and yawning. 


189. Crabs, lobſters, toads, ſer- 
pents, and other animals, have been 
found incloſed alive, and in full vi- 
gour, in compact oak, and in ſolid 
ſtone. 

So that it appears there are crea- 
tures, formed by nature for reſpira- 
tion, which yet can ſubſiſt, without 
air, in a preternatural ſtate. 

Were I to have limited myſelf 
ſolely to ſuch extraordinary myſteries 
in natural philoſophy as theſe, I could 
have ſupplied this part of my work 
intirely, without having applied to 
any other reſort. But I thought 

that 
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that a greater variety, under the ge- 
neral head of Memorabilia, might 
have been more amuſing to my 
readers. 
However, I think that I have fur- 


niſhed the ſpeculation of the curious 
with inſtances ſufficient, in this latter 


claſs, to hint to infidels, that the com- 
mon and obvious courſe of nature 


eomprehends not all the powers of 
Providence. 


Qui ſtudet, orat. 
This I have ſaid, ſomewhere, before — 


but it can never be too often repeated 
by 
Your affectionate humble ſervant, 


TRIA JUNCTA IN UNO. 


FINIS 
MEMORABILIUM. 
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